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JPNtMMlafcon ot Katter-i-Hind Medal to Mr. D. H. Waree, i.c.s., 

on the 2nd April 1914. 

MR!* ^AlCBR, 

' I have great pleasure in presenting to you the silver Kaiser-i-Hiad 
•iMC<lal which was awarded to 3*011 bv His Excellency the Viceroy and 
Governor-Oclleral on the 1st bf JanuaA* last. This medjil is^o reward 
puliltc service in India ; ^tincl f am sure that no other medal of this clasf 
which was then awarded was morc*hiboriousl3' earned or more worthily 
deserved. On the occiision of the great flood in* Burdwan district in 
August lOlIi, though the flood was*the highest on record^ the measures 
^which 3'ou took to warn the people prevented anj' severe loss of life, 
while ^'our careful and practical organisation of relief and your personal 
supervision of its distribution did much to help the rapid restoration of 
^the district to its normal state in the«following October. Your conduct 
implied 'a high degree of resourcefulness and coolness of judgment in the 
face of an unprecedented calamity ; and it was a pleasure to the head 
^f the administration to learn that the one who was the District Officer 
at the time rose to the occasion. 
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tUa E:xmttmey*a Spmeh of Am Bangui ZofnnbfnMi Catl m i B 

on 4th AprU 1914. , 

GBNT£,SMBN, 

^ o 

I think that every one who wished to speak on the bnsiitess whtdt 
has been before this Council yesterday and to-day has spoken ; it only 
remains for me to say a few words before we adjourn for some iiOte. 
According to prelfcedent I shalj refer not merely to matters dealt with 
in the Budget, but to other matters also. First of all 1 thank all of you— 
officials and non-officials alike— for the help you have given me— fieliii- 
both in legislation and in administration, tn the matter of legislation 
you have passed six bills ; four of these have already become law, and 
. two more are merely awaiting the approval of the Governor-General 
to become law. When we consider what has been done in cold weather 
sessions of Council in previous years, I believe we shall find that 
this output of legislation is quite up to the average. In« the matter of 
administration my officers have all helped me as was their duty to do, 
but you, nqa-official members, have also helped me, by asking questions 
and by amoving or speaking to resolutions, thus drawing the attention 
of my colleagues and myself to matters which, ir. your opinion, inte.'est 
the people of Bengal for whose welfare it is our duty to work. 

Of the Acts which* we have passed into law — the Sanitarj’ Officers 
Act introduces a new feature into the Provincial Municipal Act bj' 
providing for the admission of sanitary officers and Inspectors in 
mufassal municipalities ; this, I hope, may prove to be an improvement. 
By the Doveton Trust Act we hope that greater effect may be given in 
future to the intentions of the founder of that Institution than has, 
recently been the case. 

The Calcutta Municipal Loans Act was much discussed, and I do 
not suppose that all of you look on it as j)erfect, but I think we w^^l all’ 
admit that it is a step in advance, at any rate we all hope it may result 
in greater efficiency in the administration of the Calcutta Municipal 
finance. 

The Chittagong Port Bill will, I Iiojk, teUd to enhance the prosperity 
of ^hittagong, and I believe it meets with the approval of tliosc of you 
who are most interested in that rising port. I need say little alKt^ti 
the Bengal Medical Bill. It does not profess to accomplish a greal: 
deal, ^but I hope it is a first step towards corporate and self-conscious 
life cin the medical pro^.ssion in Bengal, and that it m^- help that 
profession to be more united in future, instead of being divided up, as 1 am 
afrhid, it h^s to some extent been without much common professiotild 
feeling, and not without a certain amount of jealousy among its 
meijibers. 

4 When we come to general admini|tration, I would call y bur attention 
'to (three points which well deserve your itttention» as ’they 
some extent starting isointsfor further advanoe in the first platier 



id 

iis6 see that the Cakiitta Improvettie^t Trust is active and' 
PINiriiticms. Ko doubt you wUl Ihoi^carefully, a» will also 
^ aetiopa pf that Trust in future. Then there has been 
Committee, whicfi had been sitting lately under ^le 
of onr Vice-President. 1 think we may all congratulate 
ll^ke on the rapidity with which that Committee gpt through 
and prepared its report. We^shall give close attention to tne 
and I hope we shall find that it will lead to a start being made 
•vistf toon ibl those improvements which certainly must be effected, if 
to continue to hold the prominent place which she at present 
hoid# amongst the cities of the East. Personally^ •! am anxiously 
awedting' another Report— the 'Report of tlie Administration Committee. 
J'^lRhowJthat sonse of 3*011 do not exjiect nS much good result as I hope 
fiw, irom the appointment “of that Committee ; but both 3 'ou and I— I am 
INina-^realise file important of general administration in the districts, 
and I believe that you will rejoice if the appointment of the Committee 
lead* to some of the good which 1 ex])ect from it. 

• I Wan glad to see how much interest v(*as taken by all Hon’ble Members 
4n matters. After w’hat Mr. Hbrnell said k need say 

little abont these. I would, however, mention one point to which 
•Mr. Hornell intended to refer, but which escaped his mejnory. The 
Hon’ble the Vice-Chancellor— Dr. Deinw Prosad Sarbadhikari— 3 *esterday 
expvessed a desire to knsw*abottt the fish-market site and was doubtful 
as to *what was heing*lone about k. The site ha^, as a matter of fact, 
bAn already acquired b 3 * Government, and Govcrfiment is prepared to 
give it ‘over to the University scr soon as the Universit 3 ’ shall have 
■’obtained the sanction of the Government of India to the proposals which 
it is prepared to make for the use of that site, and can show how it will 
'proiudl the necessary funds. I am under the impression that this 
information has alreadi' lieen convei'ei^ to the Universit 3 ’; but if there is 
anijf point on which mi* hon’ble friend wishes for fuller information, 
Government will be only too glad to do its liest to give it. 1 regret that 
m 3 ’ colleague— the Hon’ble Mr. Lyon — should not be present to-day. He 
^as asked me to correct any impression which ma 3 * exist, — and I lielieve 
that such impression does exist, — that the laigc pending balances out of 
•the Imtieriai grants indicate inability on the part of Government to 
utilise ’these grants. The Nawab Bahadur of Dacca for one expressed a 
fiejir that this was so. I synfpathisc vcr 3 ’ much with the Nawab Bahadur 
in his general dislike to keeping a large sum of money idle without 
#||eiiSlitig it. Perhaps both he and I— certainh* I— would be V/cAer if we 
not often thought alike on this matter ; but be that as it may, 
RiGUi’ble Members must remember that these large grants, for which we 
gxn very gr4El;i|ful, fall far short of the growing d^ands of this Presidency 
ittid that thdreforq much care most be taken in examining the many calls 
Oer Ibe public purse, so that Government may choqj^ the 1^est«and m&gt 
sememes on^^hich to expend public funds. It has been this 
<!liMiHd 4 kration and not any mabilit 3 ' to spend the money, which has le^to 
remaining^nspent. *• 

1 matter in ufhilih Mr. Lyon has been ^actively mtere 8 ted <*^8 * 

fikax), This flood* a few months eago caused u%» serious 
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anxietj. There is one result pt: it oier which we all 
how wi)hn$ many of't{ie'peo;^e oV Bengal are to wofh 
good of ' th^r fellowmen. But thtr^, wend ot^^ results not to 
P^t/iic inteiedl in these floods has' to a gjli^^t extent no^ died 
it may not be out of place to tell you what the present position is. 
of the districts of the Burdwan Division, viz., ^nrdwan, Hooi^ly 
Efowjrah, were restored to their normal condition early in tht cijdd 
weather. In the Contai subdivision of thet Midnapore disini<^ 
measures were more prolonged. Collections «of rents were sus|ji|»sded in 
the Government estates ; the chaukidari-tnx was remitted Ibr fbfne* 
quarters oi the y<*ar ; loans on a liberal scale were given to agricul- 
turists, and special arrangements were made by the Public Works 
Departmeflic to provide work ‘for all vrlio required it, ^hile gtatutth»«^ ^ 
relief was given to those unable to work. T'hese measares prevented 
distress from ever becoming acutei and the latest reports from the 
are very favourable. There is cver 3 ' hope that if the coming season if a 
good one, all traces of the late-calamity will soon disappear. 

Many of you have shown great interest in the means of eommun^.. 
tion whetljer by rail or by water throughout the Presidepcy. Incrcy^sed 
prosperity, growing wealth, and the advance of education will make 
that interest grow even more. I feel sure that the Hon'ble Mr. Lyon^^ 
and Government as a whole will do their best to meet qll reasonable 
demands ih this-matter. . . ’ 

If* 

' I was also glad to observe \'oiir great interest in sanitation of which 
my colleague— the Hon’ble Nawab Syed Shamsnl Hudti — has already* 
spoken. In this connection I would- nierch' say that 1 hope .Vou are 
giving close attention to the scientific work which has l>cen so ablj/' 
done by Major Fry, by Dr. Bentley, and by Major Cleniesha. 

One point of general administration to which I would like io refer, 
is the complaint that the pay qf menial servants is not what it ought 
to be. Rise in the price of food has undoubtedlj-^ given good ground' for 
this complaint : that rise has ]>ressed hard on luan^’ menial servants of 
Government. 1 am not in a position at present to stay w'hab the 
recommendations are which we are making to the Government of India, 
but you may take mj' word for it that (ioverument is determined to 
improve the lot of its menial servants. 

We have heard a good deal about the Police. The}’ are much 
criticised and their faults have often been pointed- out. Government dSek 
notjprofess that the Police are all that*they might be ; there is rooiq for 
improvemenfj although there has been much improvebient, ahd Govenq-** 
ment hopes gradus^lly to secure more. But on behalf of Government, as 
well ^ of myselj^ 1 would like to say a word in recognition of tlfe 
serwfces which have bei^ rendered by those of the Police w^ose duty ii' 
is to deal with ^he crimes which we believe are political We ' know how 
dai^gerousc’and difl^cuH it often is for those offloetu to -.perform 
duty, and we gdmire^the way in wh\ch in spite of being themtelveti^ tunlji 
tooe conscious of that danger they have persevered in their tanllV W%t 
deplore* the lesp from rijpe to time of the Kves some'of ooir abkwt turn 

Mnoct devoted ofiicers. I believe that you alli^Wye depleted that, IbWft- 
It is th^ duty of Governnudfit to make {Mroviwoa for the dteptadanlta!^ 

.V 




(^Ydcvinient, I hope, .wiU^ always^ act up to this respon- 
^ l3^|''>||)iCm|||b*thw is but a fumll jfonsolation. Jt is only frchu time to 
^bltc co«je«to Icnow ^what excellent work is donp by 
IHCa^t^eni the Police force, il(nd, therefore, I think it is but fair that 
I, 'i^ho ^itf leonstantly b^ng reminded of the dangers which these men 
f1Hpl^‘)|»'hoQ!d take this opportunity ^f publicly expressing my «idmiratipn 
PW?' 0 ll!|ir bravery.* Speaking at Boi^bay on the 20 th •of Mardh the 
irkslitrO^ ^tkpeessed his admiration for the heroic qualities of these men 
whKjL isk he said “ with no watchword on their lips but duty have 
S^SSaqil^^ljfOUC about their work, carrying, aS sad experience ^as proved, 
tlieir lives in their hands.” ^,ike the Viyeroy 1 fe^ sure that the day 
will, come— when it will be recognised that those men hay^ acted as 
ilif*SVely» aa anysof the miltary heroes of whom we have so often read. 
If I were an Indian I should be proud to have those men as m3' fellow- 
countryman. 1 am not an Indium, but as one responsible to some extent 
for the Government of India, I am proud to know that in the service 
*of •Government there are Indians who can show such fortitude in 
knowingly facing danger pi the execution of their duty without any 
hope pf grea^ ns ward. * • 


I now wish* to .sa3' a few wgrds on another matter — ^the state of 
nffairs which causes this danger to which I have just referred*. Speaking 
at, Dacca last'summer I said that I feardd that the public of Bengal hardly 
realised what a risk ^bine of the young men of Bengal were running. 
Much thr^t 1 have learned .«!ince, makes me feel leven more than I did 
then, the g! avit3' of that risk ; and makes me even more anxious than 
I then was, that Jill who can hefp b}’ their influence to lessen that risk 
should do >»o. You, the non-oflicial Indian members of my Council, are, 

1 feel sure, as anxious as an3' one to put down political crime, in the 
interests of 3'our own eountiw which 3 on love so well. Time and again 
you have told me this; and I believe you. I believe 3'ou hate as much as 
I hate, to read the aspersions sometimes cast — in ignorance — ^let us hope 
in misinfonned ignorance — on Bengal in this matter. Alany of you have 
|:oldmie that the political situation in Bengal — and 1 believe you — is better 
than it was; there is less ill-feeling towards' Government than there once 
was. I rejoice, and you rejoice to know that. You are loth to think; 3’ou 
tire right to be loth lo think; 3’on are hard to convince, 3’oa are right 
to be hard to convince, — that an3' ol vonr fellow-countr3’raen are capable 
df^cting as some of her detractors would have us believe that many in 
Benju^l woijld like to act. But ‘gentlemen, evidence which has l^en 
4 jV>ught before me forces me to believe, and I think must force, however 
reluctantly, others to Ixjlieve, that there is a small nunjber — a ver3' small 
ntimber in proportion to the whole— of persons in Bengal, or connected 
^ith Bengedf, who are prepared to go to extfetnSip of crime, or to trftike 
fathers go to'extrepies of crime, if onl3’ they think the\' <jan thereby ^lo 
hgvAt to the established Government. And there i% a sUghtl3' largef, 
i^ill yery small number of people in Bengal— young men and 
s^tihlxfiMtic men fur the^most part,,w'ho through ignorance— or, .perh^^s, 
I 0«l||ht rath^ to say, througli incomplete knowledge— aue* ready* to be 
JMI Iti^.t^ose more guilty tbg^ themselves to ‘go to any length in criftie, 
ig ike firm b^ief that they are actillig nobly. There is 4 igam a 
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number — actually, and still more relatively, small, of persoHs who thouj^ 
not prepared themselves to act, yet have a certain sytntiathy — varying 
no doubt in degree— with those who are prepared to commit crimes; anc 
who may, under pressure of some emotion, pass out of the one category 
into the other. Gentlemen, I believe that what 1 have said is true. 
I Relieve tlvit there is a great risk that some of our boys and young 
men— '^actuated perhaps even by generous motives— may join one of these 
bands. I do not ask a’ou to aceept this merely on my word ; and you 
cannot have the evidence put before you which I have had put before me. 
All I ask yon is to believe that there is evidence enough to make 'me — avd 
I do not think 1 an? prejudiced in any wiiy — believe this. For I feel sure 
that there is not one of you who would not admit that if there arc nny 
such 5 ’’oung men they are not only risking doing much damage'"' t*. - 
themselves, but may also cause much pain to their relations — and 
certainh’’ are doing hurt to their fellow-countryfuen, for b.v this they risk 
delaj’ing the carrying out of reforms which will be for the good of their 
country. It is the duty of Government, if it Ix' convinced that there is 
danger, to take such steps as it deems necessar\'; but I need not dwell on 
that. The real cure lies In public opinion, and I do appeal most earncstl.v 
to you, who obviously can affect imblie opinion to take any and every 
chance which may offer itself, to guide the young men of your countiy to 
look on the future of their country in a wa\' less likely to do harm to it 
than I fear maj” be the case if the 3 ' listen to the persuasions of s:)Tne 
persons who arc, I believe, at present anxious to influence them. 
Gentlemen, I saj- no more, but I declare this Council .adjourned' s/ne (lie. 



Hu Excellency's Speech at the opening of the 7th Annual Session 
o£ the Bengal Litgrary Conference, 1914, at the Town Halt, on 
loth April 1914, 

. Ladies and Gentlemen, 

^thank you for the honour you have clone me by inviting me to 
cc^lne here to-dat* to open the 7th Annual Session of the Benjial Literary 
•C<5nference. I have heard a good deal c^f the wo^k 3 'ou are doing. 
In each of the two years during whieh^ I have been in Bejggal, your 
>ilieeting» have Ijt’en held in places other than Calcutta. This is the 
first time that Calcutta has been selected as your meeting place. It was 
with great pleasure that I arranged to dela^v going up to the hills this 
veftr in order to meet this assemblage ol‘ the most distinguished men 
of Bengal. 

’ I am Horry, however, that I shall not be ajjle to follow fulh' the 
^detail# of the interesting jjroccedings — for such 1 am sure the\' will 
j)rove to be — as I have main- things to do and not much time to do 
fhem in; but as the\’ will be conducted in the vernacular which I have 
not 3 ’et mastered as I sh^oyld like — perhaps this matters fess. The 
key-note of these conferences, so far as 1 gather, is to further improve 
Beggali literature b.v bringing together the literarj’ men from all parts 
of the Pyesidenov to discuss topics^of literar\' interest. It is gratifying 
to find th.'it the subjects are not confined to literature alone, but 
embrace Philosophy, Science, Historv and Antupiity. The most 
yaluabl^* wt)rk that is done, and one which commends itself to all, 

, is the research work on various subjects, the results of which are made 
knoj\-n at these meetings. I fulfy s^'lnpalhise with the eft'orts of the 
organisers of these conferences, and I shall be glad tt) see them crowned 
with success. You liave a language and a literature, and you are right 
Wi trTing to make that language Jind that literjittire of even greater 
v.'due. 1 congratulate you on what you have done in the past; I hope 
you will be even imu'e successful now and in the future, and 1 trust that 
your efl'yrts will secure the a]*prceiatit)n not onfy of \H)ur own eountr}’- 
meii — who must, if thev arc to make the best of their country, have a 
thorough grasp of a Language caj)able of accuratelv expressing all living 
idens»-but also of peo])le of other races and of other tongues who wish 
ftj^ee ideas develo\)e and come to full fruition wherever thev originate. 

I now declare the proceedings open. 



Presentation of King’s Police Medal on the 22nd May 1914. 


CoNSTAHI.fi (tOAKIlUK KaI. 

if . 

It •’ivos flic giVMt plcnsiiiv ‘ to ])rcscnt l<> yoti the Kind’s Police 
Medal, a decoration which was instituted )»y His Majcst_v the King- 
to recognise the good services rendered by menihers of tlie eonsl.'dyilary' 
I’orees and 'Tire ,1>rig.'ides in the I’ritish linipire, and the heroic aOt.s 
of courage rind instances of eonspienoi’s devotion to duty. In ytfVir, 
case, the •niedal has lieen ;i\\;arded for eonspieuous gallantry.. On 
tlic night iif the oceurrenee ol <lne<ulv in Ihinien vlistriet in MarC^* 
lOlJ, yon, along with l)e[nily SujKrintendent Sliiba Ih'asad Regiii, 
attacked a party of dacoits wlio were JU) strong and arnu‘d with gwns. 
With a shot-gnn yon sliowed eonspienons gallantry at the risk of yonr 
own life, shooting dead one of the daeoits and wounding several othc^rs! 

I have jjleasnre in eongratnlating von on the grant of tills reward,* 

*• . r * , 

and trust that you will long live to wear this*"’ mark ot “^'our 
Sovereign’s favour. 



• Hii^ Exlbellenty^s Speedh at the opening of the Buildings^ of Shree 

Vishudhananda Saraswati Vidyalaya on the 8th Jtqte I9I4.* 

Gkntlhmiin, 

• iVinoTij^st Tiiy i‘n"ri<4;(‘nic*nt s (Jii this hrid visit to Crilciittri, ihvrt* is 
, iiAnc to which I loolccd loi ward^ with more Jiitcrcst llfttn* tlic o])cninjj; of 

yoiir^ \idyalaya. It was with i^rcat ])lcasiirc‘, — and I contess^with sonic 
.-rafrprisu — that Uhcard you had collected, by volnniary subscription, the 
nia,ti:nihcenl lund ol ncai l\‘ ci;^ht lakhs to launch your school on what 
I liiopc will prove a most sueci-ssl’nl and nsernl Ccareei*. This is lor me 
;dinost an uni{]ue occ'asion ; 1 am able to c‘njoy some ol tlic r(*al 

'dckichmenl ol a ,Liuest, wilhont any disfpneiin.Li’ s)>ecnlation as iohow 
mi^ch yon are .^oin;^' to ask IVom my (iovernment or how much mv 
( io\^‘linmen t cctn ai'l'«»rd lo ^ive y<m I Indeed l*lie modesty ^>1 the last 
para.u'raph ofyour address astonishes me and I iiasien lo assure yon 
•thc'it I slmll l>c delii 4 :hU‘d. if I i‘an, to assist yem in any al tlic other 
directions lo»wliic‘li von rc*(er to uusui*# tor vour educational iystitutions 
the^ull measure of succ<?ss * wliiclj your c^ouraue and eiUerprise sa^ richly 
dcser v<^ 

It u'ould be out of jdai/e I’or^ me to expatiate bclore a McUrwari 
.audience ttpon the doctrine <»t Sell-help; 1 know that the (pialities ot 
indepi*n.l cnee, pers<‘verani*e, cnterjirisc and integrity, — t he (pialities on 
,\\ Inch ^uccess in bu^iness ami commerce are based, — an* all connoted by 
the name \'ou bear, wliik- this sj»lcndid buildiiiLl' and lliese sjiacious 
•urojinds bear icstiimmy to that eeiK’l*osity and opt-n-handedness wln\‘h 
s<i olien accompany and elevate a hi^h ca])ae‘it\ lor Imsiness. 

Alive to the- ne-e'<ls o| voiM' e-ommuiiil V, \ ou lost little* lime-, as vour 
rnldri-ss slates, in seekiiiL: t<» renu*dv the-ni ; and this \*id\'alaya is an 
impressive nnmumeiit to t lu- (pialil ics e»l the Marwari raev. (Gentlemen, 
e‘onL;r.'^lulate your community on its Lie-nerous and patriotic citizens. 
\'ou aiT‘ rightly ,ernte*lul to Ihd)u Jolmrmnll Khcmka. Khai Mahadur lb>ri 
U;wn Tiocnka and I>.al)u 1 l?i/.arinudl I>uduwrdla lor their muntiieencc. 
Von, the Marwaris of t'alcul ta, are* imieed fortunate in your leaders, and 
the s*|)Icndid fund which von have raised, shows that tluae* 4tas bccn*no 

\t'ant of liberality on the part of any ol your subsenbeu's. 

* • 

* I listcnerl with e^re-at interest to the slorv ol t he ionndat ion and 

, (U‘vclo])nu*ift of your Vidyalaya, It opciu-d in in anotlu-j* bniKrme: 

w^ith a small nnmlH-r ol l>oys on its roll; yt^n m>w have* m^arly dlM) bo;^s. 
Myi'ollca^ue, the Hon'blc Sir William l>nke, when^ tcillnu me*that ;io\i 

• wislK‘^1 111(4 to open your school, c\j)rcsse‘d his sur^irise that eelneation 
l)c*yonTl the jirimary sta,ue was^so widely exte'uded amoni^st y^llr 
communit V. 

# m 

• Vrtu liMvi' evidently recoeniMMl that siuToss uixlcr inodt-rn condilicjiis 
<k‘inatids each day more and more educational ociminnent. 



1 have heard ol' the ‘?mall Marwari hoy, who d(M*s arillimetie in his 
eradle, who treads (,'ii his father’s heels in the stock exchan^jc, and 
acquires an astute jxrasp of tlie efhies of business, while most other hoj’l. 
st*dl know nothin” of trade ifnless it he i)erhai>s the exchange of toys. It 
is not to 1)0 wondered at if innate husiness capacity, forced into maturity 
hy such a trainiu”, has jdaced the Marw'ari merchant in the forefront of 
Calciftta husieess-life. 1 believe you rct'dise that it is not wise to refuse 
any weapons to your sons, which may render them more ellleient in the 
stru”^le for existence, and that you reeojjnise that exj)erience has sh-^>wn 
that the businessman cannot alford to <lespise the training anil 
knowledj^e whieli ijchool amj University, offer. It has been su;^j;ested 
that Marvyaris, in spite of their astonishiii”: success in trade, have not 
yet >;enerallv shown the wide outlook and ability to'exploit new and 
unhimiliar fields which are es.sential to success in the hip;h finance. Hut 
1 hojje you will do so some d.av and 1 eonp:ratnlate you on the fact tllat 
your community recognises the value and importance of a ”;ood 
education, and on the practical and business-like manner in which you 
are makiii” sure of it. ' 

I see th'at your \’idy;day.a is alhliated in Ibiplish up to'lhe Mati'iLaila- 
tion statidard, and 1 look forward to. the time when your boys will be 
able to ])a!..s on from this Vidyalaya tf) the I’niversity itself You have 
achieved tiiumjihs in business, ahd 1 .see iio reason why the jn aetieal 
j^cnius of your race should in»t, if jtiven projie,*' oi)|)ortunities, achieve 
equal success in the fields of science and of seholarship, .\t present, as 
your address states, you only aim ;it “inipariin” a sound comniereial 
education to fit your boys for the higher trade and eonnneree of the 
country." But the tinu‘ will perhaps come, when you may see in 
education for its own sake the best means of develojtiii” the highest 
qui'ilities of your I'.aee. 

1 do not remember re.-idiii” file remarks \v liieh my lionouri'd frie.’id, ■ 
Sir Asutosh Mookerjee, addres.sed to you when he laid the foundation- 
stone of this Viflval.'iya in .\u”ust Tdl2. But 1 susjiecl that lu-, too, 
hinted at a future when hij^her edue.ation, no less than the soumrand • 
complete ^jroundiii” which this institution will afford, will irresistibly 
attract the most p^ilted of your boys. 

Meantime, ;jfentlenien, no c)ne can deny that von have done well. 

1 cannot helj) leelinp that the c»penin” of this splendid school niai^is 
a new era in the career of the Calcutt.a Marwaris. 

Once nio'ic 1 congratulate you on the fine Generosity and public « 
spirit to which the existence of the .school is due, and 1 eon; 4 ;r.atulate you 
still n’lorc on the jios.sibilities, which it opens out for your yonth. The 
timo, 1 am sure, will con^ when the Marwari community wilf take tliaf 
more jn ominent i)art in the civic and i)olitical life of Benj^iil, to which 
their influonce cntitlestthem and for which their shrewd common selnse 

* . . ,4 . 

and ])ractical ahilitics ])rf-t*niiiK*ntly fit them. I cannot donlit that tlic 
Saraswati Vidyalaya will play an inqiortant part in the development 
and adyance u( your community, and' in now declaring it open, I trust it 
• will have a most prosperous and successful career. 
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Hi» Excellency’s Speech delivered at the Church Parade at Lebong, 

• on 28th June 1914. 

[Delivery ^of the Badge of C. B. to $urgeon^Geheral HaUiaway, 1 

/'f KX K K A 1. J I A T 1 1 A W' A , 

• It me ;^rcrit plcrisiire to hrind over to you the of a 

^C(J>inpani<>n of the Most IIonf)ural)le Order of the Hat1i.*^’T>u reeeived your 
first ^'ominissioii in 1 SSf), and it is a ;j:reat plc‘asnre to vour nnanv 
f'rivhds — iinion^st*\vhoni I am .t^lad to eoiinl mysill—that your loni^ 
and meritorious serviee has heen i-rowned hy thi- honour whleli 

His. Imperial Majesty has seen fit to confer on you. You have seen 
aebive serviee in many parts of the Indian ICmpire ; I find yon took ])art 
fn the Kul>y Mine Ivxpedition in lUirma and earned the medal with 
»tw(o clasps. In 1 SlK") you were present at the Relief of Chitiaal ; in 
1S1)7»I^S you aided in the ojierations on the Ihnijah lYontift', and in 
‘the same vear earned the Tira.h lixiiedition .Medal with three clasps, 
i’otir sorviers lijivc tioi l)tcii CDiifinid lo India — you adduU to your 
reputation in tlu- Soiilli Atrican War. and your scn vicc with thv Cavalry 
Ihvinional Staff eiialdefl yoiriT) take part in many of the most imi)ortant 
enLt,a;.reinents of the war. Von slnated in the Kelk-f of Kiml>erley and 
tools ])art in the l#atlles at raardel)ei\t:, Drietonteifl and Johannesliursj:. 
You wei\* daii.Lieronsly wounded at* Diamond Hill, and your gallantry 
won you ju'omotion foi* distiuLTuished eonduet in tlie field. Nor have 
vou reserved all your enerLries for the sterner duties of' war. I am 
one ^Ijosc" wlio believe that our work in India is heljied l)y an 

uiteresl and |irolieienev in all manly sjxorts on the part of our oflieers, 
and •your sympalhk*s in this <lireetion are well known wherever your 
<luties have taken you. 1 <am sure that all ])resent at this Ikirade 
will i^)in with nu* in eonuratulaiintr you most heartily on the hitth 
honour best owed on you and in hoping lliat you may still have before 
you many years (»!' able and dist ini:iiished serviee. (General Hathaway. 
!• now fasten to your ehest the badLre which makes evident to all that 
His (baeioiis Majesty our Kini::-I:mperor has bcvii pleased to reeot!nise 
you#' lon« 4 : and valuable .services. 
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fyis Excellency** Speech on the occasion of the Prize Distributum at 
the Sibpur Engineering College, on th^ 1st July ISM."* 


LaDIHS and GKXTr.KMKX, 

c 

I am glad that a slioi't visit to Calcutta has enabled me to preside 
at the prize-jgiving of the Civil Engineering College, and to eongra^ulajte 
you, Mr. Heaton, yt)ur colleagues find the students on the successful 
work accomplished in the past 3'ear. This College is an Institution 
of vcr\' grcjit importance to tlie future of Bengal. I, am continuttH^' 
hearing of the diiliculties felt bv tlie hhfulrnloU cla.ss owing to the ri.se 
in prices find in wfiges. I believe the.se are ver3' real difficulties, f>nd 
that not onh' in the interest of that class, but in the interest of Bengal 
as a whole, it is extremeh' dc.sirable that an escfqie should lie found fi;oni 
some of these difficulties; and possible, as has been suggested, jvnir. 
College mf'3' help in thi.s. Your College should snreh' b^*, able to assist 
in the industrial develoinnent of the countrv. Even to-dav, Mr. Heaton - 
has told us, there are numerous find well-pai«l openings for trained 
mechanics and artisans: ;ind I .feel certain there will be man3’ more 
such openings 'if employers of tniincd ineehanics and artisans k,n^w 
thfit men can be found in Bengfil eapfdjle of il'uing the work rcfpiired 
h3' them. At pi'csent the ojx'iiings fire idled bv men oi' the thistri class 
who have a hereditarv inclination to .vfirds such work, while inclination 


and tradition lead the hhndrnlok 3'ouths into jirofessions or Government 
Service. But 1 for one do not believe tluit this state of things can long 
continue. The clever find ambitious voung men of Bengfd will not allow 
the openings atforded bv the industrifil development of the countrv ' 
to be monopolised bv one partietdar class, .\mbition bellied 1)3' economic^ 
pressure will Icfid the hh/tdrfiJok 3'onth to seek — fis the finalogous clfiss 
of 3'oung men in other countries h.as sought — wider tiehls for emphiyment. 
That Bengalis can excel in some walks of life is known hir IkwotuI the 
boundaries of Bengal. The ffime of Rfibindra Nath Tagore is f»s wide- 
spread as that of finv living liter.ary man. Recent exhibitions in Paris 
and London have shown to manv in Europe thfit in the art of pfiinting 
there IS a living school here— hi*ftlthv. because it is tirml3' rooted on,ji>ld 
national traditions — fis is 3'our literataire. Another gifteil member of the* 
Ta'gore famdy — Abanindra Nath Tfigore is the best known of these' mcn^, 
but he is not the only one. There is his brother Goganendra. There 
are Nanda Lai Bose, Khitindrfi Nath Mazunular and K. Venkatappa 
(w^o though a Madras has been edified with art here), all these mc»i 
as artists are now known in Europe — perhaps quite as well as they*' 
arl; in Calcutta. In Science there is not an English mail just now vvjiich 
does not bring the ‘praise of Dr. ). C. Bose and there are ver3' few "itlen 
of ^science who can ‘boast as he cfln that his discoveries have inspired 
the pencil of a Punch Cartoonkst 'gentlemen ,' 1 do not see why vec 
may not look forward* with confidente t\) the time when Bengalis o,f the 
highest^ dass — find of every' class — will ^ show as great an aptitude for* 
industriat pursuits fis thew now show for mediciiK* or tlit; law ; and 
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Vheii the «aine^ qiiialities which producse good ^Works of art and fine 
.s^entific ext)6riinents shall also show mastery of mfiterial in other and 
• more money-producing dirJctfons. 

I am glad to see from the annual report- that football, hockey 
*aiid thicl&t are played 3'Ottr stti(|ents, and that the College holds 
a good position,in these sports. Games played by a team and in wjjicli 
each member has to play not for his own hand, but tor his side, 
^each lessons of discipline and eaprit de corps which cannot be learned 
in th8 class room. Volunteering too is of great educative value to 
yo\jng men. The College has the distinction of possessing the oldest 
Volunteer Company of Engineers in Indi?f, and it fs satisfactory to 
find ttiat this.Compan}'- has shown hig4i efficiency during*\he past 
year. 

J was greatl3' struck by the fact that there is not a single 
Muhammadan student in the College. Any proposals which may. be 
submitted for attracting Muhammadans to the College will certainly 
j'ecejve full and st'mpathetic consideration from my Government. 

Sq/sv, gentlemen, I dare say \ou expect me to say something as 
•to the immediate fate of the College— as to whether it is to be moved 
away at once, and if so, where to. I do not wonder at j-ous wanting 
to know about these things. Von am right to want to knew them. 
Ignorance about them ftiuSt,* I admit, hamper you and must 'delay 
much-netded improvements. Still I ^m sorry to s<>y I must disappoint 
you*. I can say nothing definite. I can onh- say \t hat I dare say has 
often bedn said before, that Goverhment docs realize the importance 
of the matter and does, I hope, feel its responsibility to the people of 
Calcutta, to the people of Bengal ; that there are man}’ things which 
llave to*be considered, man^' i)omts of view from which things must 
Idc looked at. Blame if you like an igfiorant Governor with no past 
experience to guide him, for not at once seizing on some solution and 
pressing it through, but if you do blame me, at aiu' rate remember 
that ^hose who advise me are not neglecting any , point, and are 
considering everj’thing most carefully. Some minds have been changed — 
no doubt for good reasons— but that, always forces one to go more 
warily. • yVhen* the decision comes, I can only appeal to you all to make 
the thin^ a success, and I appeal wdth confidence for 1 know you all 
.lojrevthis country and the prt)fessiou you mean to follow, and so are 
determined to make the best of that profession for the sake of this 
cpujitry. 
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E»e*lhnt^*M Spewh on tho oeeawon of tho opomng How 
BiUkiKng$ of the St. PauVa Cathedrai*>Miaaion Cottoga^ on^Srd’ 
July 1914, 

Mr. Holland, Ladies and Gentlemen, 

It is a great pleasure to me to be here. I am always interested in 
the opening or^ extension of any educational institution. ' 

It would indeed be curious if any Governor of Bengal — especially if 
like mysell' he is a Scotman— did not feel a quickening of his interest 
and of his sympathies on being confronted with the problems, which 
your schools, colleges and University are manfully trying to solve. ^ 

Many people think that education in Bengal is at present passing 
through a most critical and crucial phase. There are some — a small 
minority — who would gladly set the clock back. They trace our politjpal 
troubles a.id economic discontent to a rash and injudicious spread of 
English education, and they think that if the rulers of India had offered 
education to its people with a more niggardly hand, our difficulties, 
would not, perhaps, have been as .acute as thej’ are. I confess, gentlemen, 
to a feeling of some impatience, when I meet with this view, for it seems 
lo me that British policy on a matter of this' kind must be consistent. 

1 do not often enlarge upon the benefits of British rule ; it always seems 
to me that our achievement in India, even if we admit that ’we have 
made mistakes, speaks for itself in no uncertain tone, but I do take pride 
in knowing that the British Raj in India has from its beginning alvva3’6 
stood for enlightenment and the spread of education. t 

We could never — if we were true to our traditions — have done anything 
but strive to educate Indut. If, however, our critics maintain that our 
educational policy has sometimes been ilLad vised, or not based on facts, 
we maj', I think, readily enough admit that there have lx«cn errqrs. 

When we look back through the helpful perspective of time to 
Macaulay’s famous despatch, the idea suggests it.self to us that some of 
the crudeness and superficiality of our educative results, might have been • 
avoided and would have been avoided if the early administrators of 
British India had only had the knowledge, which experience has givetl us* 
Bi?t we have begun to take stock.* The serious study of educational 
problems which — though not for so inanj' years — has called for the attrn* 
tion of thoughtful men in Europe and in America, is informing and 
pervading Indian thought. 

The problems which the school, the college and t|je University- 
present, are daily being more studied, and I look forward with confidence 
arid gladness to attime when the somewhat chaotic diversities or our ‘ 
Indian sysftm of education shall' be co-ordinated and unifiid— without 
however being stereotyped into otij? dull moq|d. 

^ Mr. Holland, yotr hope in your new college to avoid some of the 
defects which you see in our present Collegiate system^ Yoa have 
decided ‘to keep the number of students within a limit of about 2^, witli 
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‘tl^ objectjbfs^ii m^ing the college wjjolly resii^ential and of making 
<^0^ personal ^intercourse possible ^tween tlfe s{;aff and the s^dents. 
l/Oii wm not merely at imparting kno\y;ledge, but also at instilling the 
'i^pirit of discipline and independent judgment into your students. , 

€n your eloquent address you told us that it is not merely for the 
success of your colleges, as it is at any time constituted that •you meswi 
to work. No doubt you will see youi» immediate reward in the*class 
and in the playing fields, but you are more ambitious for your boys ; 
with^the^niversity left behind, you expect them to leave their mark on 
tifc national life of Bengal, and you look even further than Bengal ; you 
look to them to influence India as a whole, to be (byal citizens of the 
Empire and finally to forward the progress of mankind. ,, 

We kdow that you must have some failures and disappointments; few 
of ^ns perhaps ean rise to the high ideal which you hold before you, but 
W’e all, I am sure, feel that the very height of j’our ideal will help you to 
.success if only you can |>ersuade your boj’S to look at as you do. I 
cannot help thinking that the evil results which are attributed by some 
to education .are due to the fact that education hqs aimed too exclusivel3’’ 
at imparting knowledge and too little at training character. *In a small 
self-contained college such as j’ou dntend this to be, you will start with 
advantages which, guided and utilised bj’ the spirit of enthdsiasm and 
self-sacrifice, on which ^opr, society is founded, must,.l htfpe, help to 
success^ and which peshaps will lead to the establishment of othey 
colleges, equally' well equipped and inspired bj’ similKr ideals. 

I coBgratnlate you on j'our fine.plaA'ing fields. Calcutta has grown 
so rapidlj’’, land here has become so valuable that few’ colleges can find 
projier scope in this direction. Thej’ have to Ijc content with a share 
and no| even all of them with that — in one of the cities’ recreation grounds 
which are all too few. You arc fortunate in having ample playing, 
fields of 3'our own ; the\’ w'ill be a vafiiable asset in that training for the 
University and the w’orld, at w’hich, as \’ou have told us, St. Paul's 
Cathedral Mission College will aim. 

Mr. Holland, ladies and gentlemen, I have spoken at greater length 
than I intended ; it onlj’ remains for me to w’ish j’ou and j’our staff— and 
this I dq with all mj’ heart — the success, which courage and enthusiasm 
deservtf; w’hen in a few moments, I shall unlock this college building, 

1 trust that I shall not onlj’ be sj’mbolicall^’ unlocking stores of learning 
to the students, w’ho shall pass .through \'our gates, but that I shall 
^ndeld be helping to open up for Bengal and for India ^hat vistX of 
Happier, stronger and more devoted citizenship for w’hich you, Sir, so 
eloquent!}’ and so earnestlj’ plead. 
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QoteknicbkiC Hoc^e, 
Calcetoa; 

The 10th August 1914. 


Dsae French, 

I write to ask you to let the people pf Mymensingh 
know how sorry I am that I have had to postpone my visit to the 
head^arters of their district. I fear this may have caused them some 
inconvenience, but I feel sure they will recognize that I am right to remain 
in Calcutta just now, and will forgive me. I still hope to go to- ' 
Mymensingh before long. But as I cannot yet say anything about this 
definitely, «ftid as I know how anxious people there are to know what 
Government think about the future constitution of the district, I should 
like to give them some information without further delay. 

At the' Durbar which I held ^'in Dacca last 3 ’ear, I Announced as 
the deliberate opinion of my colleagues and "^myself in Council that 
the district of Mym'ensingh ought* to be divided. That was m\' 
conviction then, and I hold it even more firmly now, for longer experience 
of this country has made me realise more clearly the advantages 
which a sound sjrsteni of Local Self-Government would secure to- 
Bengal. 

It seems to me that it will be very difficult to introduce Local Self- 
Government at all into a very large district— at least if it is to be Local 
Self-Government worthy of the name. Speaking for myself, I doubt 
whether it can be done with any chance of real success. 

Outside of Municipal areas Local Self-Government is but little 
understood in this country. The District Board indeed is self-govern- 
ment, but it can hardly be considered Local Self-Government in ^e sense 
of enabling the people in any particular place to manage their own 
purely local affairs. If Local Self-Government is to be genuine, it must 
befapplicable to small local units. Wise supervision of these units will 
always be hecessary in this country, as it has proved to be in everj* 
other; at first it v^ill be particularly necessary in order that those who 
are imbued with the public spirit, which alone renders self-government 
of 'any^ kind effective, tndy be encouraged and guided to make full use of 
t^eir opportunities. If the units are very numerous, it may easily prove' 
impossible for the ^officer ultimately responsible for their , supervision to 
g^ve them due attention. Should this be the case in any district, 
however well suited it may be for Local,. Self-Government* otl^l^wisei; 
there can only be failure which may'&t progress^ack for a long time to 
c6me. 1 believe this would certainly bethe case in any district whei^e litt 
district officer has already more wo^rk to do than ^ ca^i j^Pt>erl^ 
attend to. 
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In order tO fit in with our existing system ^of administration, the 
ultimate *y^sp®nsibi 1 ity for supervision must? — v^atever majj be the 

subordinate agency employed,— rest with the district officer. 

• • 

The district is the unit on which the whole of our s\*stem *of 
administration is based ;«and the district officer is ultimately responsible 
for the good ,ad ministration of his district in every branch of public 
welfare. 

' JJnless, therefore, we are to change our whole .system we must, 
fnom tinfe to time, divide an^’’ district where, owing to thck growth of 
population, or the development of adgiinistrativ^ work requiring 
supervision, it is no longer possible for the district officer to bf^personallj' 
familiar, with thes whole area under his charge, as fully as in the interests 
of the district as a whole he ought to be. I have no doubt in in3' own 
mind, that it has for a long time beer beyond the powers of even the 
mnst capable district officer to sufiervise the district of M3’mensingh as 
*he •would have liked to supervise it. I feel onh- too certain that much 
has been left undone — because it was not possible to do it — which would 
have jidded to- 4 :he material well-being of the people if it had b&en done. 

It has been suggested that aH that is required in M3'mensingh 
district is an Jmprovement in the means of communication, ^his would 
certainl3’ help materialh'. , .Improved means of communicatipn are 
sorely peeded, I shall esntinue to dq 1113' best to secure them. But I fed , 
certain that the3' will only make it more evident hc^vv impossible it is for 
one district officer to discharge in a rcall3' effective wa3' all the duties 
which the public have a right to expect of him in so large* and populous 
a district. 

^here, too, natural resources are so rich, we can sureh' look for 
further rapid development. 

These are the reasons wh3' I sincereh' trust, for the sake of the 
people of M3'mensingh district, that the division so long talked of ma3’ 
inot be much longer dela3^ed. 

I promised last 3'ear at Dacca that before Government took an3' 
(actual steps to carr3’ out their determination to divide the district, we 
should Explain what our j)roposals are and invite criticism. I write this 
letter as a first step in fulfilnlCnt of that promise. 

• 

We know that an3’' change must cause inconvenient to s^e 
todividuals, in some cases there must even be loss. These, no doubt, 
will be put up with in the general public interest; but*itis our dui3'^ 
restrict theq;i within the narrowest possible lin^ts. Both in the broader 
outlines of opr scheme and- in details our aim wilt be to caus» as little 
hftrt as we can to those whose arrangements have b^n made in the 
expectation that the present district boundaries wSulA not be altered.* 

think that three new districts ought to be formed. 

We proppse that one of th^e ^ould, as mig|)t be expected, Ifave its 
,hea^-qaarter 8 at the town of Mymensingh and include Netrokona, which 
wUl, we hope, be in direct railway communication*with M3rmensitigh. 
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In another district we propose to include both Tangail^d Jama.^ar. 
Its head-^iuarters will be.reached' by direct railway li^e(|, from each of 
these toVns and al&o from Mycaensingh. We cannot kd yet sa;;^ 
what the exact position of the head-quartets ^ill be ; that will depend 
on the decision of the Railway Board as to the alignment of a new 
railway which, we hope, may be of great service to many people Vvho 
db business with Calcutta and other places. 

The third district will have its head-quarters at Kishorganj. A 
railway line from Bhairab Bazar to Netrakona will, I hope, pass through 
Kishorganj, thus securing easy connection with Mymensingh., 

These are the main points in our proposals, and Government will 
soon put forward more detailed information as to the distribution 
of subdivisions and other matters. . 

It will take time to carry out the scheme and there may even be 
delay in making a beginning ; but I hope there may be no delay without 
good cause. I have talked with many gentlemen who will be affected. 
They -have told me quite frankly that they cannot welcome changes 
which will cause them inconvenience or in some cases loss. But more than 
one has told me that if he is convinced that I and my celleagues think 
the changes necessary in the public interest, he will patiently acquiesce. 
The gener^osity and unselfishness which prompt this acquiescence 
command, my admiration, and while I must say clearly that my mind 
is quite made up on the larger issue, I am readt’ and willing to consider 
all suggestions as to details. 


Yours sincerely, 


CARMICHAEL. 



Hu Exc 9 Hency*B Speech at the Meeting ot the Bengal LegUlalivg 
CouncU, on the 1 1th Auguet 1914. 

Gentlemen, 

' I have summoned you to this meeting not because there is any 
*busii)iess in jthe ordinary sense of the word to be done, but because 
I ‘feel it*is right, and I know that many of you feel it is right, for us to 
• m^t and express our loj^alty to our King-Emperor jit fhis time. 1 feel 
too idiat there is advantage in our showing to the people of Bengal that, 
not only is the B«ecutive Government alive to their needs amf determin- 
ed to do all it can to meet them, but that the representatives of all 
classes and communities — whatever their creed or even their race— arc 
alfeo alive to those needs and are as determined as Government servants 
ar€ to meet them, and what is even of more importance that the3' are 
determined to meet them in co-operation with Government, thus making 
it cltar that ofir common lot’alty is a real bond* which firmly knits the 
|)eople of India and the people of Great Britain together and adds to the 
‘strength of each. I shall ask you to declare that — ^ 

• “ This Council desires to convej' tt) His \Iajest3' the Kisg-Einperor 
an assurance of its pi^found lo3alt3' and devotion to his Throne and 
Person ; and to express its entire confidence in tlie Government by law 
established in British India, and to place on record its firm resolve 
to co-opei'ate with that Government in carrying out all measures 
which may be found necessary to secure the safety or welfare of the 
people^” 

Gentlemen, the lo3'alt3' of Bengal is undoubted. There mav be a 
few men — to whom in less ti'oublou^ times attention naturalh’ turns, 
who would like to upset the Government of the King-Emperor, but the 
vast majority of our ijeople— practically all— are 103'al in the true sense 
of tiie word. I do not labour this point. To me the fact seems 
undoubted— you know how far it is true, if it is true you will in all wise 
ways ^rove*it. 

W&r is a terrible thing, how terrible few if ain’ of us perhaps 5’et 
realise ; we ma3' be going t® realise it to the full. The news that the 
whole British Empire was involve^ in war came on me suddenly. Little 
ponder if we all stood aghast. Little wonder if to some of^us the ftiore 
’terrifying aspects of war loomed large. We had not all realised how 
united we are and that too added to the gravitv- o^the situatioy. But 
•we have realised it now. We begin to dwei^ on what is encouraging. 
Here no lefts than in every other part of the Empire we hold together. 
We feel that we have no need to fear each other. British business uien 
r^ognise that Indians, as Indians, will not seize on chances to do daifiage 
to tieir *property, and Indians realise that British troops of all arms 
‘will, if need be, defend the lives and, property of Indians quite as bravely 
as they will*fight for their own? 

If disturbance should break-out we all knojv that the most insigni- 
ficant modi, who depend^ on his small stock of wares for his livelihood, 



can look for the same protection |is the owner of tte lar^^st i^ill or the 
most elfCborate machinery. 

Those of ns who have gone into the nlatfer feel that His Imperial 
Majesty and his advisers in entering into the war did so for a cause 
which we believ’e is righteous. We do not know* much, fo»that*‘haS‘imot'’ 
hitherto been our business about tlie organisation on which our success 
in war depends, but we believe that it is as good as conscentious men 
can make it. 

As far as India is concerned, this organisation is in the hands of the 
Viceroy and his' Government. We trust the Viceroy ; we shall gladly do 
all that he may call on us to do. 

In Bengal, I hope the ])eople trust the (h>vernmcnt <'in(l believe that 
Government will do its best; I know tli.nt Government trusts the people 
to help where they can. The ])co|>le can hcl]> us — some more than others — 
you, non-official members of my Council, can help more than most. You 
can help us by calmly thinking things out, by considering any proposals 
which may be suggested, by selecting what is gootl, by «lt>ing yourselves 
such things as you can' do, and when you think (iovewiment heli> is 
required b\’ not being in too great ?i hurry for ,'in ,'inswer, and l>y 
rememberiijg that even Government cannot always do everything. 
Those are, simple matters, butnthe\' are very importavit. We, the 
Executive Government, on our side slnill ebnisider proposals, and if wc 
think you can give, us help by getting information, by spreading 
information, or in anjs other way, we shall not hesitate to ask for it. 

There was much anxiety, there still is much anxiety about trade jind 
commerce, but it grows less. People re.'dise that things adapt themselves 
to altered circumstances. Most of the anxiety is due to cairses which 
those onU' with technical knowledge understand. I believe the merchants 
and large traders who do understand them recognise that the Govern- 
ment of India, and in a lesser way my Government, h.as tried to give help 
to them. Many of the ways by which commerce c.an best be helped lie 
outside of India altogether. We hiive been elcfirly reminded how much 
we depend on Engkind — on London. Till things are steady there, things 
can hardly- be steady here. But there is ra|)id improvement, and wc hojx* 
soon to get all help wc need to eiuible us to help ourselves. The 
jute industry is the all in our thoughts. No one knows better than 
Government does the importance of that industry. ' 

< We are considering it in every Jispect, we are getting full and accurate 
information. I put iorward no proposals, but I assure yoit that there 
is nothing to which I personally am giving more thought. We 
recognise the importanre of that other great industjw— the tea 
industry— of not losing its labour force. 

> Trade must be scrioush' checked— nothing can prevent that. There 
mufet be loss^ to ull, but it is Government’s interest quite as niuch 
as that of smy one-^and it is the interest of all — not to alldw eijiploy- 
ment to ‘fall off more than can be .prevented, i. We know that those 
who must suffer most if trade and commerce shrink ane those ,^ho 
can least afford to suffer. We recognise that if mills canhpt wdrk at “ 
a profit, tnills must stop, and mill-hands must l>c thrown out of work ; 
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' we toiow' wll&t ar^tianger that ina 3 J become. • The mill-owners will 
help us. • If •ftiej' are forced to cl^se their mil^, they will, give us 
warning : so that we may be prepar^. Perhaps then you, too, jnay 
do something. You may know where labour is needed, if so, you cam. 

, Go^ern^ent pt least wjll try to guide labour where employment can 
be found. • 

The price of food-stuffs and ol* the necessities of life has* been 
• brought prominently before us. What has been done elsewhere has 
been«pointed out, and we have been asked what we intend to. do. 
We are doing what we can. We are ascertaining ^cts? We have 
'appealed to those who contrsl the markets, and I am glad to say 
I hear they are helping us. Taken as .a whole prices havo not risen 
to an ahirming fxtent. Some of them have not risen at all. Others 
which did rise are now’ falling. We are well aware of the danger and 
•thdt we shall not fail to trike an 3 ’ law’ful steps to prevent any 
^unjustifiable rise in the prices of necessities. Nothing can be meaner 
thrfn for private jjcrsons to make money out of public difficulties, and 
’ certainlj' we shall do our best to prevent it. In, this too, perhaps, we 
can "gtt help from some of j'ou, nij- non-official colleagues. It has been 
stated that individuals trading oii the nervousness of the poorer and 
^nore ignorant cla.sses have In* false representations bougltt currencj’’ 
iiQtes much below their vrilue. SureW j’ou can help ta make it more 
vvideh’ knowMi, if that«*l3e necessai^v, that a ten-rupee note is* worth 
ten rujKes so long as Government is solvent; ahd that there can be 

no doubt that Government is solvent. 

• • 

The responsibilitj' of Government is great and Government 
recognises that responsibilitx’. Your responsibility is also great; 
J believe that j'ou recognise it to the full. There are roanj’ proofs 
of tfiis. We have onl\’ to look at our new’spapers. I do not 
•refer to one newspaper to which 1 might refer, for I know how 
iminediateU’ one of j-ou is connected vvith it. But there was an 
article j’csterdaj’ in another newspaper not as a rule very closeh* 
dissociated with Government views — which I daresaj’ many of j’ou 
read entitled “ How the Government can help the people in the 
present crisist” I re.'id that article, and it struck me that it might 
quite f«s well have liecn entitled “ How’ the people can help the 
Government,” for the one lesson was quite as clearh* put forward 
as the other. It vciw clearh' j>ointed to waj’S in which mischief 
mav ‘be produced and I think- that if those outside of government 
n«t their best to understand these, thej’ will be helping us, for in 
many of those matters that which is needed most ^is confidence 

• I thinlf* I have now’ said enough. K feel I can confideetlj’ 
ai>peal to j’Bu to help in the greatest need of the present* moment. 
Through the mists of ignorance small dang^s may easily lodm 
lai*]^. You, gentlemen, are not ignorant. You Iftive many of jrou 
great Jpo'wfers of persuasion. You can use j’our powers to enlighjen 
the ignorant and reassure tbe tithid. I cannot now’ do^ bet\^ than 
remind you of the old words 6f the Hebrew’ Prophet “In quietness 
<and cbnfidence shall be your strength.” 
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Hi» ExeeUetu:y*M Speech at the Benghl Legielatiee Qnmcu, 
on Jet September 1914. 


Q^ntlemek, 

We have 'got through the business for which we were, summoned ; 
but before adjourning, perhaps I ought to say one or two words 
about the general position with regard to Bengal and what is going 
on in other • parts of the world. It is not much that I need say. T?ie 
position has not changed greatly in its general features, since we last 
met here. .1 We realise more glearly what war actually meanil. It 
causes dislocation to trade and commerce, and all the dsual occupations 
of mankind. I think it is most satisfactory-- to see, that whereas in no 
country did war paralyse trade more than in England, it recovered 
more rapidly there than in any other country'. It is gratifying to all "of, 
us to see how the people of Bengal have realised their position and are 
try'ing to adapt themselves to the altered conditions. 

2. I need hardly refer to the larger aspects of trade and commerce. 
These are not matters with whiclv my Government has much to do; 
they' are m6re the concern of the Government of India. But^ I think that 
those who'^are engaged in commerce rexilise much that Government 
is doing. We all realise the splendjd way' in which men who are feeling 
the effects of the stat-^ of affxiirs arc doing their best to help the Govern- 
ment and the people. We certxiinly' recognise that. I think that every- 
body knows now that what is good for Calcuttfi is good for the whole 
of Bengal. We know that ships fire not available now to take ‘away 
the produce. It was not anticipated at first that there woultl be so 
much difficulty' in obtaining tonnage. Trade has had a bad set-back 
and is not brisk, but as soon a^ tonnage can be secured, trade will' 
revive. I do not know when the end is coming, but the end must 
come some time, and then ships will be procured. But 1 fear that 
things may get worse before they get better. As regards the sinallcr 
trade, we now feel that the jute cultivators realise that there is no 
reason why their jute crop should not be cut. 

3. We are also glad to recognise, from many' gentlemen, that 

attempts may' be made, whether by' way- of reviving old industries 
or starting new industries, to add to the prosperity of Bengal. Very 
maViy’ are asking whether Government should not encourage that 'sort, 
of thing. Well, so far as ^Government can encourage this, I am suVe 
Government will do it, but we must remember that Government cannqt 
go .beyond its proper province. We must be content at first with small 
results, and perhaps th'ose who have money to invest must not expect 
vefy much profit. At any rate it is a most practical way in whidi to 
show devotion to Aieir country. Those who have energy to put into 
th(e^ work will be glad if they s* their energies successful ; tbbugh.,. 
perhaps, *not^ on a very large scaW . ' “ 

• 4. One matter t6 which 'reference* seems to be necessary, itf * the 
rise in the price of foo^ stuffs. As yog all know, we have appointed 
an Advisory Food Committee in Calcuttac which is doing 4t8 best ^ 
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bo look ijito *'the Hjifetter, and I am glad to^ sajj that nothing very 
ansatisfactowy* at any rate has happened. The rise in prices has 
not been very Iprge, and in some ca%es the prices are even lower than 
nsnal: Ode thing Government has done. It is taking care tlAt 

the«priq^s in, Calcutta ^ould be made known to the district officers 
weekly, so tha,t they may deal ^ith unnecessary rises fn country 
produce. 

5 . Fears have been expressed by some people that there maj' be 
trouble owing to the shortage of the demand for labour in mills; 
Government are quite prepared for that, for ,tl^ Chamber of 
Commerce and the ]>roprietors of mills have kindl3’-* promised to give 
us all information in their power, ao that we ma\’ bi? prepared 
fbr any* disturbances that raa3’’ happen. I hope the distribution 
of police forces is such that we can deal with an3' emergcnc3’ in an3' 
disfrict ; and there would be no difficult3' in mobilising an extra 
force if necessar3’. 

6 . There is one other matter to which I niav refer. I have 
great pleasur^ in sa3Mng that some gentlemen have pr<omised us 
their wrvices as special constables to fleal with any jjeculiar circum- 
stances which ma3' arise. I belicA’e that hitherto Indian gentlemen 
have not uspalh' been willing to ^ssist the polict in this wa3'. I 
anf glad to say that tjiei^ are some most respected "Indian /ellow- 
citizens, — some member# of this H^use, — who are^ pcrfectl3' willing td 
come to our assistance and serve as special* constables. I take 
this opportunit3' of acknowledging how much Government owes 
to certain gentlemen who, as special constables, have 'given us help 
in dealing with German and Austrian subjects who unfortunatel3' 
4 ind thgmselves in Bengal at the present moment. I need hardh' say 
anytfiing more except to thank ever3'onc who has tried to keep 
Government informed of the state of ‘affairs and to dispel unnecessar3’’ 
fears among the people. I think it ought to be known that Government 
is doing its best to keep a watch on what is happening ; and that if 
«,n3’ ^mergenc3’ arises. Government is prepared to meet it. 

7 . I now adjourn the Council swe die. 
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HU ExcelleneyU Speech at the Preeentation of C. /. E. Ba^ge to 
Mr, Birley, MagUtrate of Dacca, on 8th September 1914, 

Mr. Biri-ey, 

I have great pleasure in presenting to you the badge of the 

Companionsjiip of the Most Eminent Order of the Indian Empire, 

which was confer! ed on you by His Majesty the King-Emperor In 

Tune last. 

* • ® 

You have had varied executive experience in Bengal; in ..all the 
appointments you have held, j’-ou have shown vigour and thoroughness, 
and you have never spared j’ourself in doing j-our duty. 

Bj' general consent of Military aud Civil observers alike, your 
arrangements and co-operation assisted in a material measure to make 
the concentration of troops at Dacca last February a success. 

I trust that 3*011 mat* be long spared to wear this mark of your 
Sovereign’s favour. • 
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Hi» £xc€lhncy*mreply to*thi Joint AMretBeM pretented at Mymensingh, 
* * on 9th September 1914, 


Gentlemen, 

I have not forgotten the welcome you gave me t^ro years ago. 
The remembrance of it made me all the more vexed when owing to 
circuMistances which you understand I had to give up visiting you, as 
I had hoped to do last month, and that remembrance, no less than 
your kind reception of me tO-day, makes me very sorry indeed that my 
wife eould not be with me now. I shall, tell her what ^'otbJiavc said, 
for I know ho\f eagerlj’ she looked forward to visiting M3’mensingh, 
and I know how disappointed .she, too, was when she could not have 
her* wish. I thank \’ou for j'our assurance of devotion to the Throne 
an*d Person of our beloved King-Emperor, so feelingl}' expressed in all 
thcT addresses. It is most right that wc should, both collcctiveh' and 
individually, in everj’ wa\' we can, show our lo3'alt\' just now when our 
couiftr3' is en^ged in war. 

I shall convtn- 3'our e.xprcssiows of S3*mpath3' to our Vicero3’, The 
crushing blow which came to him so suddenh' must makb the fresh 
at>xiet3’ for hfs wounded soy s^'cm doitlJlv hard. I am su»e all unite 
in sincere pra3'er that h# nia3' havc^ strength to bear the burden of his 
grief. Two 3'ears ago, wc discussed the difficulticg connected with the 
administration of 3’our district. J said to 3'ou then that 1 should not 
come to an3’ hast3' decision, and that before final orders were passed 
those interested would have o|)portunit3' of making their views known 
»to Government, 

Last 3‘ear, at a Durbar in Dacca, I told 3’ou that I felt convinced 
'that the district must he divided. I could not then tell 3-011 more, for 
I did not know what the Railwa3- Board were likelv- to do. The 
(|uestion has been constanth- before Government and we have tried to 
^ivc Sue weight to evcr\-thing which bears on it. The other da3' when 
1 found I could not come here, I wrote to Mr. French, for I thought 
Jt onl3’ fair tcflet 3-011 know at once the conclusions to which I had 
come. •! asked him to tell 3^011 1113- reasons for thinking that there 
(iught to be division and how, as it seems to me, the division ma3’ best 
be made. I am sorry that man3' <\f you are against division, for 1 am 
sorrv to do what those whom I am called on to govern disliko ; Vnit 1 Teel 
a^solutel3' certain that without a division the pcojile of the district 
cynnot have some of the things the3' most need ; and*I should be wrong 
if I allowed, nn3' wish to please 1113- friends t\ prevent or even d<Ja3' 
benefit to the people as a whole. The XD-mensiifgh Associatibn ask me 
to ftut division off until the proposed new railw^-s have bee^ worklhg 
fof*a time. The need for these railvva5'S is urgent? The3- cannot be 
SipusheQ oif too rapidl3’ ; but it seenls to • me the3’' ‘must lead to gi;^at 
expansion in your industries and growth of population. The ‘rail wa3's 
can fact only emphasise the* things tvhich make me think division 
■desirable; and having regard to the welfare ^f the people I cannot 
postpone dealing with what seems to me a crying need. It is sometimes 
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alleged, though not i?i any of yiour addresses, that^divisiein fs a device 
to provide good salaries for Eur<jpean officers. Gentleineu, -that is not 
true^ If more officers are needed ^n the interestc of the i^ople, they ought 
t* be provided, whether they be Europeans or whether they be Indians, 
and they ought to be properl.v paid. I b^dieve more officers, are- 
receded in ^the intere.sts of the peoj^e and that is wh.v Government hopes 
to gdt them. «As a matter of fact, if we are allowed to carr^' out our 
proposals as regards Mymensingh, we only anticipate an increase of 
ten or eleven superior officers of all classes, and of these not. more 
than two f or three arc likely to be Europeans. .Allowing for the 
additional officers' at present employed we shall need as extra officers, 
one mcm^^pr of the Covenanted Civil Service w'ho ma^' be either a 
European or an Indian— four members of the Suboidinate Executive 
Service, who will be Indians, presumably Bengalis, — one sn|K;rior police 
officer, who will probably be a European,— two medical men— but 
unless there is an increase in the Indian Medical Service cadre for Bengal, 

I fail to see how this can add to the number of Europeans emplo3'efl, — 
and two additional District Engineers who will he appointed b\- the 
District Boards and who will no doubt be Europeans or Indians as 
seems best to the members of those Bo.ards. Besides these ten officers. 

I think we maj’ need an .Additional Judge who ma\’ also be a European. 
This will be for the High Comt to decide. 1 think that anv fair- 
minded man who has thought till now that a desire to provide 
places for European officers has aiivthing to do with the Government 
scheme, will, when he' realises the truth, admit that he has been mistaken. 
Had such a desire actuated us, we should have beeii much more Hkel^v 
to have tried to attain our aims, as far Local Government is con- 
cerned, b3’ forming a Local Government Board on the English lines as 
some Indian critics have generoush^ suggested we should do. Such a 
scheme would certainh' secure employment lor highl3'-paid European 
officers, and from the point of view of efficient*}-, much ma3' be .said for it, 
but if the English system were understood, it would, I fear, har(ll3' 
commend itself to those who suggest it, for it would run directh' counter 
to some of their cherished political ideals. In an3' case such a S3'stem 
would be an absolute departure from the existing plan of Government in 
India, based as that is on the responsibilit}' of the District Officer, and 
we ought, I think, where we can, to develop an existing machinery 
rather than form an entireh- new one ; besides as far at least as I 'am 
concerned, my hopes go out far beyond the subjects with which the 
English Local Government Board is concerned— in the direction of 
primary education for instance. It is generally admitted that local 
self-government in Bengal is not all it might be. The centralised forth 
of administration in the l)istrict Boards has its merits. You here, 1 feel 
sure, do your b^st, and you have a ver3' much larger income than most 
District Boards— six lakhs, I think, it is. But even here, I am sometimes ' 
:old of imperfection, in such mattprs as sanitation or medical relief.** 

[ d6 not wonder I I fail to see how any one Engiijeer or any one Medical 
Officer, ‘whose area of jurisdiction exten<ils over 6,000 closply inhabited 
square miles, can give all the attention such a district has a right to 
jxpect. It seems to me ^ime to set to 'work at the other end and to 
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improve c^all bodies which experience^ in qther countries shows 
ought to be»thl foundation of the whple structure, 4 br without improving 
these I fear we phaJl newr iiave real self-government in Bengal. 

You know, I believe, that we are making experiments in what 'is 
called the Circle System— a sj'stem to guide and control^ President- 
Panchayats. You know what Union Committees are. We hope to 
extend these ; and we hope by anfalgamation of the functions of 
Chaukidari Panchayats with those of the Union Committee, and b}- the 
extension of* the system of Circle Officers to make a distinct advance. 
I ‘daresay some of you know Mr. Gupta, the pnesant Collector of 
Rangpur. I have been much impressed by Vrhat he Has told me about 
the vi'orking of the circle system, and I have been much itftfiressed by 
what the memlfbrs of the recent District Administration Committee 
have told me. My great desire is to bring our officers into closer touch 
with the people both in order to give the officers themselves a better 
^hance of being useful, and in order to bring out local unofficial talent : 
I Hkve been told that some landlords and their representatives object 
to flivision just because it will bring our officers snto closer touch with 
the people : ar^d will thus lessen the power of landlords to deal with 
their tenants as they will. I can ‘hardly believe that many landlords 
hre actuated b3' this consideration, but if anj’ are, it is the strongest 
argument I have j’ct heard^in favour of division. 

That some people Avill be put* to inconvenience 1 know. Three 
classes in particular will, I believe, be ad versel\'* affected. The older 
pleaders .will lose for the moment some of their business which will go 
to 3'ounger men : the larger landholders maj- have to bmld and equip 
additional offices, and Government’s own servants will, till all the new 
arrangements are complete, not be as comfortabh* housed as we should 
ilike ^hem to be. But I gladh' recognise how unselfish these classes 
tire as a whole when wider interests are involved ; and I can promise 
that Government will do its best to make their inconvenience as few 
as possible. 

• Municipal Commissioners fear that the division of the district 

ma\’ entail heav^' loss tipon the municipal revenue. I hope that fear will 
^rove baseless* for in the near future Mj'inensingh is certain to become 
an important railway centre ; and I have no doubt that this will result 
inajj increase in the population of the town and a ver\’ substantial rise 
nn the value of urban land and house property. • 

^ To come now to other things. Government S3'mpathise^ieartily in 
5’Cfur wish to have educational facilities equal to 3’'qur demand : 3*ou 
haye had proof since 1 was here that 3'our interests are not forgotten. 
The affiliatipli of the Ananda Mohan College liks been extended and fts 
’status raised.* The Director of Public Instruction knows v^ipll the nee(^s 
of the secondary schools ; he full3’ recognises the want of mor^ prima*3' 
education. But alas, neither he nor we can achieve tlie impossible. We 
^annot^o more than our income allows. There are man3' districts In 
B^gal, and many mor^ throughout India, all clamouring for ineveased 
facilities. The* money -which India can provide out of its revenue ts 
limited* and the utmost we in Bengal can do, is to snake the best use we 
can of funds put ut o^r disposal. 
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You have not as much ♦progress with you*K<Hrainage during the 

last twih years as lehoped you wpuld. Your drainage scheme and yout* 
waterworks extension scheme are both much nv*eded, and my Government 
i« prepared to contribute liberally to both, provided only you can 
satisfy us that the financial projjosals of your, (Commissioners are sound, 
and not IHcely to impair the general'cfficicncy of the services at present 
rendered. But these proposals (to not j'Ct meet with the approval of the 
Sanitary' Board, The Commissioners will be asked to re-consider them, 
and I trust that they' will come to a decision which will seewre the 
carrying tAirough of the schemes at an early date, * 

I am sorry to hear suchijad accounts of the health of Tangail, It 
was gd'cat disajipointment.to me to have to abandon my visit ^o that 
subdivision for this year : 1 wanted to see soinething*'of local conditions 
for myself, I will ask the Malaria Committee to extend their enquiries 
to Tangail, Meanwhile the local officers have done something to help: 
the Civil Surgeon has deputed sjiecijd .Assistant Surgeons to work ther^, 
and active steps have been t.'iken to secure that quinine shall be avail,able. 


Members of the A.njumax, ' 

You ar<l*'^disappointed at the olow progress of education among 
the Muhammadans. Vour disappointment arises from your zeal. 
I, too, abi scM'ry, but 1 am not so surprised as y'ou are — for while 
I realise your need— as Governor, I see as you cannot sec — the difficulties 
which cause delay.'^ The goal is still far off, but we are getting 
nearer to it. The Director of Public Instruction has been given an 
assistant whc.se duty' is to further .Muhammadan education. A Muham- 
madan Inspector has been posted in this Division with his head-quarters 
at Mymensingh. A Special Committee met lately to assist Government 
in considering your present needs. These are l>ut ])reliminary steps, still 
you may feel sure (Government' has not forgotten you, and though 
progress is not as rai)id as you would wish— or as 1 would wish- 
progress is being made, and there will be no going back. 


The cultivators of this district are largely Muhammadans, S() it is 
natural that you should draw my attention to the transferability of 
occupancy' rights. This rptestion has already' received iittention from 
Government, and what I need say now is that propo.sals for dealing 
W'ith this question will very' soon be made public. , 

. And now, gentlemen, my addres.S'— which has, I fear, been too lengthy'' 
— ^is over. «1 kxjk forward to meeting many' of you this afternoon — whe,u 
wc are to be the guests of the Raja Bahadur. Tomorrow morning 1 
hope to sec some of you \vhen I visit the site and examine the plans of 
the new hospital, the so^Teme for which I inaugurated two years ago^. 

I am glad to hear thaf the greater part of the money required has Ij^en 
secured, for I am c\mfident that the hospital will prove of the greatest,, 
value both to tHe town and the district, 

• I thank you for the patience with which ;j^ou have heard mt, and I 
thank-you lOnce more for the cordial welcome you have , given me. 
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HU 'Exeellehey*8 Speech on the occasion of unveiling the tablet to 
* ifte niemory of * late Bahu^ Chandra Kanta Choee^ Chairman, 
Afymeneingh Municipality, on 9th September 1914. 

Gentlemen, 

^ TBefipre ■Ssre leave this hall your Commissioner, Mr. French, has asked 
t^e to unveil a tablet which 3 'ou have erected to a pfiblic-spirited man 
of this town who was a pioneer in the work of extending Local Self- 
Government. Balm Chandra Kanta (Those was born in tlie year 1841 
in the district of Dacca, but he sjient his life in Mymensingh and died 
heye in 1891. He occupied a high position and attained to distinction 
by his abilit 3 ’ as a law 3 'er and b 3 ' his reputation for honesty and 
cojiscientiousness. His connection with this Municipality began so far 
b^iyk as 1878. He served as a member of the old Town Committee 
untjl 1884 ^vhen he was elected Vice-Chaitman of th» Municipal 
Committee; and on the introduction of the elective S 3 ;stem in 1886 he 
was elected the first non-oflicial Chairman, a position which he held until 
the da 3 '’ of, his deatli. 

The town of M 3 'i*ieift!iftgh owes much to him. 1 am told that it 
was largely owing to *liis initiatife that the scheme for waterworks 
which the efforts of the late Maharaja made possible, was carried to a 
successffil conclusion. Unfortunatch' he was removed b 3 ’ death onl 3 ’’ a 
few weeks before the foundation-stone was laid. 

The career of Ihdju Chandra Kanta Ghose is one of which his fellow- 
citiaen% ma 3 ’ well be proud and one which the 3 ’ would do well to emulate. 
It gives me great pleasure to be associated with the memorial which 
I now unveil. 
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HtM Excellency** Address on the occasion^ of the 4^partfire 
‘ the Kihg*s Own Regiment, Dafjeeling, on 29th Octol^r 1914. 

t 

Colonel Martin, Officers and Men of the King’s Own, 

J am proud — I am sure wc are all proud — to be here; to bid,3’OU 
God-speed. ‘You ^ have been our friends, and we shall miss you; 
are sorr3r — some of «s ver}: sonw— that 34011 are ffoing away, but all tfie 
same we cawnot but be glad fjso for we know where 3’ou hope tt) be 
soon. Wherever 3’ou go, whatever 3'ou arc called on*to do, 3fou will* 
do your duty. We know what the King’s Own did in South Africa — 
at Ladysmith — and so we know what the King’s Own will do* in 
Europe if you only get the chance. You will not have an eas3’ timb : 
the foes whom you will meet know their business and will take a lot 
of beating: there will ^ be hard fighting, but 3'ou mean to shovv'us 
who can fight best. Man3' good men have alread3'* fallen, ^rfany 
good men have suffered ; man3'^ nior« will fall, man3' more will suffer — 
but the3’’ will suffer bravely, and 3'ou among them. We have no* 
doubt what , the end will be ; whefi it comers we shall rejoice with those 
of you who come home victorious— and tfio^ of 3^011 who do not 
come home we shall ‘^all of us honour; for they will have given their 
lives for their countr3’^ and for theij- King. 

Officers and men of the King’s Own, on behalf of all here I wish 
you good-bye and good luck. 
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Government Hou.se, 
Darjiling; 

The 31st October 1914. 

My DEAR French, 

• people of 1 {iiijf.'ul have very kindly forwarded to my Private 

Secretary copies of the addresses which they hoped Co present to me 
wh^ I visited their tow'ii, as I had arranged to do. I would like 
^through YOU to thank them for thcii-* kindness. "* 

I had looked forward to the visit and I was very disa])pointed when 
I had to abandon it. \ou have, I know, already told the peojde why 
I»had to do this ; will yon tell them now that I hope .still to visit 
Tangail Ijefore nu' term of office ends ? 

^ 2. The visit ol a Governor is looked to as an occasion when the 

'A . . • • 

Got'ernment *tjikes the i)eople into its confidence about local affairs. 

I do not wish the people of Tangfiil to Ik* deprived of any advantage' 
that might have come from my visiting them; so I, will bt» grateful to 
you if 3 'ou* will let them know lufw I should have, iK'phcd to their 
addresses. 

3. In the first place, I am glad to receive frointhe people of Tangail 

their expression of loyalty to the Xbrone and devotion to the person of 
our beloved King-Emj)eror. • 

4. The Municipality .and the .Anjuman-i-Islamia ask that steps be 
taken^to expedite the imin'ovement of railway communication between 
Tangail and the district head-quarters. I fully recognise the urgent need 
of railway extensions throughout the* district of Mymensingh, and the 
matter has for some time been and still is receiving the attention both 
of my Government and of the Government of India. The Railway Board 
hav% recently told me that they have accei)ted in principle .the desir- 
ability of constructing a metre-guage line from Tangail to Mymensingh, 
but that the*prccise route is to be settled hereafter. Further, if it can be 
shown, that branches joining this Tangail-Mymcn.singh line, firstly, with 
tl^ Singhjani-Jagannathgauj Branch, and secondly, with a point on the 
Jamuna opposite Sirajganj would be financially attractive, means will 
probably be found lor securing their construction. It must»^owever, be 
it considerable time before any decision can be come to in regard to these' 
Further extensions as they have not 3 'et been surt’^eyed. 

5. The Municipal Commissioners reque^V- 

(1) fhat assistance be given to provide a good supply of drinking 
water; 

{2J that Tangail be selected as the head-quarters of the proposed 
new district, failing which Gopalpur or Madhupuf be 
selected^ and * ^ 

(3) that a middle EngTish* girls’ school ’be established witdi & 
suitable female st^ff for the furtherance of female education 
in the subdivision. 
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I ha\c the fullesf sympathy with any proposal*fo»tlie ijr^vision of 
good drinking water, and if the Com'niissioners ^ill submit through you 
a >j:elf-considered scheme, it shall receive the attention of Ay Gciverni^ent. 


position of head-quarters of the ne^w district within which 
e included cannot be deeided uoon at present: much must 


The exact 

Tsyigail will be included cannot be deeided upon at present ; 
depend upon the decision of the,Railwa\’^ Board as to thfi alignment of 
the proposed railway. The views expressed in the address, however, 
will be kept in mind when the question is considered, ^ ^ 

6. I w^juld advise the people to approach the Educational 
Authorities who ar^ cognisaiit of local needs, regarding the proposed 
school. cc 


7, The addresses from the Local Board and the Ahjuman-i-lslamia' 
deal with the question of combating malaria and other sanitar}’ 
measures. I hare heard of the evil reputation ofTangail in this matter, 
and I had hoped to see something of the local conditions for myself. Tfie 
causes of contamination of drinking water and the means of removing 
them will Jbe investigalied by the Malaria Committee. 

# t 

8. The Local Board suggests the deepening of some of the 
important water-channels, especially \he Tangail, Gaziabari and Attia 
Khals, as aii improvement to the means of local communications. This 
question has alteady been considered b> Government. The rough 
estimate for excavating the Gaziabqri Khal aiiAninted to a very large 
sum, and Government, was assured by those who understand such 
matters that the improvement so caused could be only temporary, owing 
to the uncertain course of the Jamuna and the silting w'hich goes on in it. 
The scheme was, therefore, abandoned, and I am afraid 1 can hold out 
no hope of assistance. It would not be w'isc to spend large s^ms on < 
improvements of so temporary and uncertain character, 

9 

9, The Anjuman-i-lslamia ask for free primary education for the 
poor Muhammadans of the subdivision. The desirabiliti'^ of bringing 
primary education within the reach of everyone is admitted ; but this 
goal cannot be attained all at once; unfortunately it is impossible from * 
a financial point of view to provide free primary education for all, and 

I do not think it would be right to attempt to provide it foh the, benefit 
of one community only. The Imperial Government have givens large 
grant for the extension of primary^ education in Bengal, and Tangail, 

I fefl sure, will get its share of the grant. 

•- 

10. Fihially 1 would request you to convey to the people of Tangail, 

ray sincere thank^ for their good wishes to me. • 


"F. C. French, Csq., i.c.s.. 

Commissioner* Dacca Division. 


Yours ever sincerely, 

(Sd.) CARMICHAEU 
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Pr999ntatioi% of ^Kaiter4>Hii}d Modal to Mother Mary Gonzaga of the 
Loreto Order, on 6th November 1914. * 

'Re^reKi) Mother Mary Gonzaga, 

I have come here to-day in order to decorate you with the K^jser-i- 
JEiind Medal of the First Class which*was recently bestowed on you by 
•His Gracious Majesty our King-Emperor. 

. the *K&iser-i-Hinfi Medal was instituted by Her Majesty the late 
Queen Victoria, Empress of India, as a reward for important and useful 
serviges rendered in India, in the advancement of puljlic interests. 1 do 
■Qot beljfve that,an3’ one has done mo/e to deserve that reward than 
3'ou have done. For sixty j’cars j'ou have worked as dcvotedl^'^ as any 
Irish woman could work — and no women have ever worked harder or 
mere single-mindedl^- in a good cause than Irish women have worked. 
•As .Provincial of the Loreto Nuns in India, j’ou have, bj* j'our energy 

• and bj' 3’our unceasing labour during 27 years, developed and brought 
to their preseiit high standard of perfection thost schools through which 

• 3'our Order has conferred an inestimable boon on so many women in 
•Bengal and the Up|.)er Provinces. * 

Mj' frieftd Mr. I*at Lovatt has •told us there are {ev>4 homes in 

• Northern India in which*th 5 l*oreto influence is not felt. If*that»is so. — 
1 believe it is so — for where could ont find a more capital authority^ than 

■ Mr. Lovatt — it is well for NortUhrn India. The Ifbreto Nuns are loved 
in man3* parts of the world. 1 have seen them in Australia ; and I know 
how they are loved there. I have often heard that the3’^ are no less 
gloved here. 

, 1 5 m proud that it has fallen to m3' lot to hand over to 3’ou the 

• King-Emi)eror’s Medal. 

Mr. Lovatt advised me to read what Sir Archdale Earle said on 
a sonievvh?it analogous occasion to this, and to tr3' to go one better. 
”I onlV read Mr. Lovatt’s advice a few hours ago, and I have not had 
time to look up Sir Archdale’s words; I have no doubt they are 
cloqitent — fart more eloquent than ain* words of mine could be. But 
*I did ratid part of “Palm Leaves,’’ and I feel that I cannot finish what 
I h^ve to say to you better than >33' joining in the pra3'er of the pupils 
of Loreto at Daijecling that “ you may be long spared to guide the 
destinies of Loreto in India ; and may each new work a^d a geili to 
*tHe crown which you will wear throughout eternity.’’ 

We are most of us more than four years old, and tve might, perhaps, 
olioose otl\er language in which to express fe^ir wish, but I feel sure 
that in substance we all most heartily end(«se what Miss Mary 
Stasksfield said to 3’ou ; 

“ I wish you health,^ 

I wish you wealth, 

I wish yo*i gold* In store. 

1 wish you Heaven 
When you die, 

What c^n I wish a ou more ! ” 
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Hi»^ Excellency** reply to the Joint Address presented at JUidnaporep 
* on 10th November 1914. 

t 

Gentlemhn, . 

f am glad to be among 3^011 dgain. La(l3’ Carmicjaael and I cordially^ 
appreciate the kind reception you have given us. 

1 thank 3'ou for your assurance of devotion and whoie-hearjed 
lo3'alt\' to {he British Crown. Such expressions are particularU' welcome 
just now. The j!>eople — in “Bengal and in everv part ol India are 
showing thVir lo3'alt\' in no uncertain manner. We are all at one in our 
feelings for the Empire; we know what it has done lor us .and we are 
ready and willing to give up all we possess, if need be, in our determina- 
tion to uphold it. There ma3' be long months of war before us— there 
must be much suffering, such as one trembles to think ol. Our sajlorS. 
and our soldiers — Indian and British alike — will do their. dut3' : thev’.arQ 
fighting, aJid will fight <to the end without malice, withcpit hatred, even 
to their foes, but courageousW and honour.ablv in support of the right,* 
as the3’’ see the right. As to the hltimate result we have no doubt^. 
but, though far from the .sc;it of vyar — we wish, each of us, to do what 
we can ; and* \vc count it a privilege when we i‘an find an o])portunit\’ 
•to do something however little, to j-clieve the fullering or tt) help our 
common cause. Thei;e is one wa3’ — a vp*v real way — in whicii all t)f us 
can help; and I would like to impress this on \’ou to-dav. AVc who 
are educated, tvho can sift the true from the false, should do our best 
to spread a knowledge of the true facts of the war .'imong our less 
fortunate brethren and to stop the false rumours which so ,coystantl\' 

alarm the ignorant. ’ 

• _ » 

1 know that what \'ou want most to hear me speak about is the 

proposed partition of 3'onr district. I tell you IVfinklv 1 am convinced 
that 3’our district ought to be divided. The m{ijorit3' of 3^)11 — pej|diaps 
all of 3'ou — disagree with me. You have cxpl.ained to me win’ 3’()U think 
as 3’ou do ; it is m3’ dut3' to tr3' to ex|)lain to 3'ou wh3’ 1 think as 1 do. 
I have as you know, only been in India for three years, and* of that tima 
I spent five months in Madras. I, therefore, cannot claim to have much 
personal knowledge of any Indian (ptestion.* I can only judge of things 
from what I am told or what I have read. Clearly this is a drawback ; 
for, howevw much one tries to undci'stand what t>ne is told, or to balaijtv 
evidence fairl3', nojLhing ever quite makes up for lack of i)ersonal experi- 
ence, 'for without that there is alwa3's risk of one’s bei,ng entirely 
ignorant of some importrint point. Again, and this, too, is a drawback, 
my time as Governor here is short : anything I do must be ‘done within 
thb next tjvo and-a-hajf years. Obviously there is a risk of m3’ acting, 
too hurriedly, even^'if it be from a desire to do good. Those two draw-, 
bavks are bound up with the system of which I form part. Neitlwr 'you 
nor I c^ri ge^ rid of them; we can‘bnl3’ try {o guard against them. 
Yo^j did not run these Visks before I catrle to Bengal, whe'n you hlid a 
Lieutenant-Governor. ,A Lieutenant-Governor was always a man oP 
great personal experience, and although his term of office might be no 
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longer tl^an isiine, fje expected to be succeeded ,by a man with g^reah 
personal expe^ieftce of the same kjnd as his ojvn, and wRp would 
probably look jui problem^ in niuch^the same way as he himself did. 
Withp Governors it cannot be so. It will be seldom that any two 
Go^ern<jr8 will have ha^ just the same sort of experience. They will 
probably always look at things frdm more varying standpoints than 
two Lieutenant-Governors ever would« 1 do not discuss whether this 
is a good thing or a bad thing. I only want you to remember that 
whet^ 1 approach any Indian problem I must, if I am to deal with it 
tasrly, lihten to all that people with personal experience* tell me, but 
I fhust also be guided to som^ extent by my owi\ experience gained 
elsevttliere; and 1 ina^' be too apt to think that the same motjyes actuate 
Indians*which actuate men — say, in Scotland or in Australia. I feel this, 
1 constantly try to remember it, but it is onl^- fair to you that 1 should 
admit it; and I hope that you will give me credit for having meant well 
if "you think that I overrate your desire to manage your own affairs or 
for*any other of those things to which men of my race attach import- 
ance, but about which 1 am sometimes told Indians do not cai'e 
much. * * ■ 

I shall first refer to what I ma\*call the official argument in favour 
of division — tjiat connected with effccicnc.v of administVation. * You know 
and understand that ;y*gunkent as well as 1 do, or perhtfijs bettej*. You 
have heard it often, and*it has not c^)nvinccd 3 ’ou. ^Mr. Agasti when ht 
came to me with the deputati<^i last week explavied j-our views about 
this very clearly. I thoroughly agree with much that he and other 
gentlemen said about the personalitv’- of individual officers. No one 
feels that more than 1 do. As a Governor with no previous knowledge 
of Bengal I am struck by the very difterent attitude taken up by the 
different officers whom I meet. There are differences of attitude among 
the Indian quite as much as among English officers when they speak 
of their work of the country or of the peojilc. I am glad to find 
how satisfied the people of Midnajmre have been with the officers 
who *have been here. Evidenth' the Appointment Department have 
been singularly successful in selecting men for this district. But all 
the same I have a feeling that jjcrhaps you don’t expect quite enough, 
not quite as much as Government thinks you ought to expect, of your 
i^ffi^jers ; and I will tell you whv’ I have this feeling You have quoted 
to me individual Collectors who did not find themselves at all over- 
whelmed by their work here— who had plenty of leisure ..time aker 
jliScharging their duties to the satislaction of themselves and of the 
jeople. They were perhaps exceptionally able men ; I efid not know. them 
>0 1 cannot*say. But I do know three individuJ^ officers who have l^cen 
n Midnapor#. All of whom I believe did their best to keep in touch with 
:he people of the district, and to do their duty in every tvay— I refer^o 
Mr.*Gourlay, my own Private Secretary, Mr. John •Kerr, the present 
JevtnfJ^e Secretary, and Mr. Cumifting, the presttit Chief Secretary. 
>hav€ spoken to these Iffiree ^men nbout Midnapore, and each* of them 
las |old me that he found it quite impossible whan he was acting herg— 
)wing*to the size of the district— to do his duty^ as he thinks he ou^ht 
;o have done it. I feel sure ^that dll three of them did what woVk they 
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did well ; but they say that they had to leave <^any things undone 

which tllyfey felt ough^ tb have been done, and which ih^' wpuld hav* 

done^ if it had been physically possible. "Vyhon I find these three men, 
indwhom I have confidence, and with whose judgment I agree ^ to 
what the duties of a District Officer are, telling me this, I cannot help , 
bqjlieving that your district, even though it may not be too large for 
some Exceptional men to do justice to, must be too large fdr the average 
District Officer. Much that Mr. Agasti said made me realise more clearly 
what 1 have felt for some time, that Midnapore and Mymensingh are 
probably nQt the only districts in Bengal which are too larg^ ; for he 
pointed to other diptricts whfre the wofk devolving on the Collecitor 
is even greater than it is here. 

Of course 1 know that much of the w’ork for which a Collector ik 
responsible can be done well his subordinates, but there is a great 
deal which cannot. One of the most important functions of a District 
Officer’s work ought to be the supervision of the criminal work of his, 
subordinate Magistrates.* I do not mean that he should interfere with 
the judiciq.1 discretion of his subordinates. I hope no District Officer 
would desire to do this. But he ought to sec that the judicial machine 
works smoothly' and expeditiously ; Uhat there is no unnecessary delay 
in the exanfination'^of witnesses or in the detention ol accused under 
trial ; in short that every man, even the poprgstj^has a fair chance when 
he comes into court. I do not see hoj.v a District*Magistrate can do his 
duty properly in this f^spect if he has to supervise too large a staff of 
officers. It was to meet this n|ed« as much as anythitig ejse that 
Additional Magistrates were appointed in some heavy districts. 

Again every District Officer receives hundreds of letters of vaiwing 
importance. The happiness and comfort of many in the district v? often* 
involved in these letters: take for instance letters dealing with muni-' 
cipalities, with taxation, sanitation, education, water-supply, fibout* 
police administration or about chankidari administration ; all these 
concern the people most intimately and to my mind man^’ of these letters 
should receive the close personal attention of the District Officer ; when* 
I find your Collector getting 33,000 letters a 3 ’ear and sending 28,000 
in reply, I cannot help thinking that even if he gives over th*e mo§t liberal, 
proportion of these to be dealt with by subordinates, he must still find 
it very difficult to attend himself to those which he would rightly \uish 
to attend to, and give the time to personal touring and inspection which 
it 5eems to 4ne his district has a right to expect from him. I often hear 
of complaints as t^ irregularities committed by peons serving processJ's. 
This may seem to some of j'ou a trifling matter ; but I am. convinced 
that the poorer people imfhis countr 3 ’^ have a very real grieivance here. 

I do not ^peak from pefsonal knowledge, but I am assured* by some ^of 
m^ best officers that;, there is perhaps no way in which the poorer 
inhabitants are solnuch harassed as they are in the serving of procesi^s. 

I h^ve heard it said* {hat dishonest peons will sit at head-qulirt^s and*, 
write up ‘fals§ reports saying that tWey have bfeen to the village arfd 
seiyred the notice on tlfe proper *perso'h ; ^r, they will go to the village, 
«njl serve or not serve the process according as one or other sidd pays» 
them. Process registers are kept in tfie coiyts and every peon keeps 
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a diary. A Collector , can do a world ^ of good by making periodical ' 
inspection^ of AeSe registers and diaries, by testing one against the 
ot er, ^ y ^ calling up tht^ peons and* questioning *them, and finally by 
enquii;ing into the real facts when he goes on tour. Unless this is done, 
^oor nien may find their lands and household goods sold up without 
warning, their cases fail in court, ,or themselves fined and perhaps 
imprisoned forHiisobe3dng a notice which was never delivered to ^eifi. 
,In an overlarge district the Collector is quite unable to exercise this very 
necessary supervision and the poor sufi'er in consequence. 1 can hardly 
b^surprised that such irregularities occur when I find that from one 
Coilector’s office alone so man^' as 97,650 processes* have issued in a 
year. , 

• The proposal to divide 3’our district is far from being a recent one. 
Over a long series of years — the officials answerable for its administra- 
tion have b3' an overvvlielining majorit3' urged that the district ought to 
be ’divided. Division was recommended as long ago as 1852 , more than 
60 years ago; it has been constantl3' pressed on us ever since, and from 
’thc*jnirel3' administrative point of view, I believe that the case for it is 
unanswerable.* This is admitted even 1)3' iiianN- w*ho oppose thfc division. 
These opponents put forward their arguments quite fairly, but they do 
hot, to an\’ great extent, base them on administration. ,, 

Nor do the\' dwell greal^l\',on the inconvenience or even ifhp'loss which 
|)artition will bring to individual^ — to professional men or to large laiid* 
holders; thtw know that Govci 6 imcnt are aware *of these things, and 
they recognise that Government is prepared to do all it can to keep such 
loss or inconvenience within the narrowest possible limits. For m3’’ 
part I am glad to fiml individuals prepared to make sacrifices without 
foiiiplahit if it can be slmwn that these are needed in the public 
interest. 

There is one thing which I would like to sa3' here. It was onl3' 
3'esterda3' that I heard that some people believe that Government intends 
to divide the Civil Court. There is no such intention in the mind of 
Gf)veniment. It is impossible to say what public convenience may 
nlimatcly demand, but at an v rate just now no one who practises at the 
civil ban need fear anv interference in this matter. 

I am glad to find that you do not la3’ stress on the argument 
tliat Government wish to create new posts for officers. You give us 
credit for being actuated b\’ better jiiotives and I thank you for that. 

• * 

•* What you do la3' stress on are the arguments based on finance. 

Ypu are right to take so practical a view. There is tfte question pf the 
e«tra cost* involved in the Government’s prdyosals. The initial cost 
will, I believe, be ver3' much what you yourselves estimate. Government 
will 4?ndeavour to keep the cost down as far as jjossibl^ and I believe 
thft^ by spreading building over a series of years a eonsiderable saving 
maj’ lifeef^cted. One reason in favofir of making Kharagpur the head- 
i^arters of the new district is irrtimately connected with thfe. wliat 
the lieputation said last week shows tlfat you yourselyes un^rstand 
this. ’The total recurring cost after allowing for a new subdivision at 
fhararram. the necessity for.which'is accepted by those who memorialised 
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'me, will, I believe, be something between sixty seventy^ thousand, 
rupees p^ annum. I'db not loolc on this as an excessive pripp to pay for 
what I expect to be k far-reaching administrative reform. 

• Mr. Agasti dwelt on one very important aspect of the case ; he said 
in effect what is the use of bringing the CoUect 9 r into clo^r toych yv^itlv! 
t|je people and making him better acquainted with their wants unless at 
the Same time you give him nvore money with which* to meet these 
wants ? I do not think I misrepresent Mr. Agasti’s argument, which- 
is to my mind a very practical one — and he hinted that to this plight 
even lead ,to discontent. Perhaps it would. In any othe^ country 
I should say I should not mjnd if it do^es— even in India. I shall Say 
I am prepared to risk it: for I think it most important that Government 
should clearly realise what the real needs of the people are. Of course 
the whole must always be equal to the sum of its parts — nothing can 
get round that — and this argument can always be used in defence of a 
centralised system of spending any public funds available for improve- 
ments ; but it is equally a fact that the smaller the area to w'hich a 
separate fund is allotted, the greater is the likelihood that each individual* 
tax-payer ’Will get some* return for his money. * 

But, gentlemen, the consideration which has weighed with me in 
making up my mipd more than any other is this — I do not see how*, 
unless you chjyige the whole s^'stem of Jndian administration — w’hich 
po one propo.ses to do, and to attempt ^«vhich wquld only be a waste of 
many precious years-^-I do not sec how y^ou can ever get a really effective 
system of local self-government intydauced into this country unless 
you do divide up the larger districts. A real system of local self- 
government is, I think, the greatest present need of Bengal. 

I am not alone in thinking this : my colleagues in Government agree 
with me; and I was delighted to find that the men whom I asked to- 
advise my Government as to Disttict Administration, and who all know* 
India and sympathise with Indians, also agreed with me in this. It is, 
perhaps, difficult for those who have only been in this country and 
who are not familiar with Local Government as it exists elsewheVe t(f 
appreciate what I mean. I often find when talking to Bengalees who 
have the welfare of their country at heart, that they do not realise 
what I look forward to : when they’ do they say' they are anxious to 
secure it. I should like to see, and my Government would like to ge^, 
a working committee set up in every Chaukidari Union, composed for 
the' most part of elected members which should deal not' onlv with 
village police, but also with village roads, sanitation and w’ater-supply, 
and tjje members 6f w’hich should, perhaps, try the petty' cases of the 
village, both civil and criminal. I have not time to go into details. 
But I feel.convinced that I can do *nothing better for Bengal than help 
her people, as* far a^ I can, to develop for themselves a genuine system 
of ‘local self-government. I am told that money is scarce just nlrw, ' 
and is likely to continue scarce, and that, therefore, vi'e ought t^’delay'* 
any refoMn w'hich costs money. Of qpurse if raosiey to do something f» 
needed "^and cannot kp found,* then* that thing cannot be done ; I a^mit 
1 do not know what money will be available in the immediate ftiture,, 
but what I feel is that if the money' for this reform can by any means 
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be fotindy* it oijjglrt lo be found, and the* reform, ouj{ht to be started on 
as soon til possible. 

I should have likecT tfi have spoken to you as regards the details 
of the scheme, but I have not time to do more than to tell you tl^kt 
aftar examining the case with great care we still think that Kharagpur 
will be the be^t capital for a new district. Personally I was |trut:k 
with the arguments used in favour of Contai, but speciafly as there is a 
prospect of Contai being vcr3’^ soon brought into excellent railway 
connection with Kharagpur, I have been convinced that Kharagpur 
wdl suit a larger number of people than Contai ^o*ild. * 

^i,th regard to the subdivisions I know tliat you* are familiar with 
what has been proposed. I need onl^’^say that wc are faVfrom being 
hide bound in our adherence to the scheme put forward in July 1913 , 
but are anxious, as far as ])ossible, in fixing the details of boundaries to 
meet local wishes. 

I ma\’ perhaps mention one small matter connected with this. We 
, haye praetieallv decided that the thana of Pan.skura should remain 
in the Tamliijc Subdivision. * • 

When I was here before, 3-011^ showed me \'our college. Since then 
•Mr. Hornell, the Director of Pnlilie Instruction, hasjoeen to.Midiiapore 
and has gone into the needs of the mstitntion, and the, difficulties in 
Hn.'iueial man.'igement. • Tfie*n>Btter is still being considered ’bv' the 
Education Deiiartment, and tlipir •jiroposals have not yet come to me, 
but I have seen Mr. Ilornell’s noVis, and I hope th^lt the long standing 
question of the financial arrangement between the inunicJpalitA’^ and the 
college mai’ soon be settled, atul that with the removal of this obstacle 
fi brighter dav 11103- dawn. When the school and college were 
transfe*red to the munieipalitv in 1887 , it was not done with the object 

* of saving monev to Government, or of, throwing a larger burden on the 
munieipalitv than was otherwise justilifible. It w^as never intended 
that the management of the college b3^ the municipality should lead to 
the yegleet of other liabilities. If there has been any cause for the 
existence of such an idea, I trust Government will at once remove it. 
Mr. Hornell has examined 3'our building scheme, and tells me it has his 

•L'litire approval and that he desires to help 3-011 to carry it out as soon 
as poss*ible. He may not,-— through want of funds, — be able to help 
3^fl to do all 3'oii want ilt once, but 1 feel prctt3’ sure that the scheme 
w'ill lie carried out bv degrees as funds become available. An3’ lw)w 
J Jiave asked him to have the whole matter placed before m&*at an earl3^ 
date and 3-011 mav rel3’ on mv s3-mpathv when hep does so. * 

• You i-Wer also to your water-snppl3-. lijo scheme has 3-et been 
.brought before Government and thiirgs seem*tp be at a d^ad lo*ck. 
The Sauitaiw Engineer has suggested two alternative sohemes ; bi’ ope 

* wiitlr would be pumped from a line of wells in tlfie l^ed of tlie Cossj-e, 

b,v tjje other direct from the river. There is little difference in the 
*iijitial Cost of the two scj;iemes, bnt^the recurring cost of the former* is 
estimated at Rs. 8,000, ivhile tha^ of^the If^tter is estimated aft Rs. * 12 , 000 . 
TherS.mai’ be advantages in the more costly scheme of which I 3 ^m 
hot aware, and these may lead, you to adopt*it; but if there «ire not, 
1 exneet vou will wish to £r0 in for the other. The Sanitary Engineer 
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, ^ •• Jiic final opIpfcWf ho wearer, lie has* 

will be able to 'f f with^one-Ve^^ fhecMtof 

asked that an expenment sbouH be I Commissioners are 

the experiment is estimated at Rs. o,0 , 

n6t at present able to meet this. I w ill , /ipriHiW whieh » 

mental well-so that there may be no farther, delay in detidi^ ^ich, 

scheme is ‘the better. But this will by no means solve yo y. 

The cheaper sfcheme is expected to* cost over three lak is an es ima es^ 
are often found to be too low. So far as I know the question o raising 
this sum has not yet been tackled. When I was here befor<^ I suggested 
to you to ''appoint a Committee of the most energetic amongst you to 
go thoroughly into the finances. 1 d(b not know whether 3'ou were 
able to dostliis; if not, I still think you should. There are three sources 
from which you may hope to raise funds — donations Ifom public-spirited 
men in j’oUr town and district; loans; and Government grants. If 
Government ajiprove a scheme it is usually willing to give a grant 
amounting to one-third of the cost, and to lend such a sum as in its 
opinion the municipalit)' can safely borrow. Sometimes Governitient 
under very special circumstances gives a larger grant In the caSe ot 
Midnapore I think there ma\’ be special circumstances, though how far 
they would justify an extraordinasj' grant, it is impossible for me to 
sa3', until the whole question has been thoroughly gone into. As I said 


when I here before when ‘3’ou arc read v with practical proposals 

,I am ready to do what I can to Ijielp you.* 

Gentlemen, agai<n I thank 3'ou on'‘-'behalf of Lady Carmichael and 
myself for your kindness in receiving*^s. 



Hi* Excmlkncy** repl^ to the Addrewe* pretexted at Chinmra, 

on l^th Noveniber 1914 . 

'SSNfLBIvfEN, • 

1 thank you for the addresses which you have presented to me^and 
r thank you also for the hearty reception you have given to Lady 
Caimichael and myself. Ihis is not the first time we have been inside 
th^ HSoghly district, for we have several times crossed over to this side 
of the river when we were staying at that beautiful residence at Barrack- 
pore which His Excelleiic\' the* Viceroy so kindly allows to use as a 
retreat from the str enuous duties of Calcutta. 

I thank you lor the assurance of j’our deep and sincere loyalty and 
devotion to the King-Emperor which you express in all the addresses 
1 shall gladly” convey these assurances to His Excellency the Viceroy. 

•The war is indeed a terrible calamity for the whole civilised world: 
its «?lfects will be felt for many years to come. We know that our King- 
Emperor and tiis advisers did all that was humanly possible to prevent 
*the conflict, and to circumscribe jy^t least its area and the number of 
tfations directly' affected. Their efforts only failed when engagements 
which, we as an Empire had pledged <)urselves to see respected, were 
broken. Then we ?ill realjzed tlTafeyvar was inevitable, and that woftderful^ 
tightening of the bonds of our EimjirC began. First,* in England disputes 
were forgotten : then the Colohk's and Dominioiis Overseas pressed 
forward with their ready help — and not least among thege India. We 
are proud that British and Indian soldiers £ire fighting side by side for 
the Empire ol' which each and all of us are members. We have been 
jiroud fo read how magnificently the Indian troops have acquitted 
J:henisclves. • 

There is much that we ourselves can do. Some of us can give of 
Our means to send comforts to the brave men who. are fighting, 
and help those in India who have been thrown into distress on 
account of the war. And, on this 1 should like to lay special stress — we 
can hdp to s|)read a true knowledge of the iacts as to the outbreak of 
fhe war^ind concerning its conduct among the less cducjited who are 
alanned at every ill-founded ininu)ur which si)reads through the bazars. 
’This is a form of help which at the present time would be genuinely' 
appreciated,*and it is a form of help within the power of every educaf^d 
iftjfn to give. 

Your jyiunidpal Commissioners refer with justifijfble pride tq the 
historical associations of Hooghly^ It was, believe, in 1575, in the 
‘reign of Akbar, that the Portuguese first settled in Hooghly— themgh they 
ha^ explored Bengal nearly 60 years before then— and it \?as in 1632, m 
*the*time of Shajehan, that their settlement was destroyed, together wilh 
£haPfii^t (fliristian Church in Bengdl to which yAa refer. In 1650, 
Captain Brookhaven of# the^ Ljromess was sent by the ^East^ India 
Company to establish a factory at Hooghly where he arriv.ed* in January 
L661. ’In 1675, it was decided that Hooghly should be the head factory 
Jn and William H^dges-^whose diary probably many ‘of you 
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' , , liflve spent a go<^ 

know well-and ap^inted first 6o*^ in 1^2. 

qaarrellifig with Jo * t-nm HooehJv, itind on the 24th August 

Then came the decision to retire from HooglVJ.^ . « 

IfifiO the site which afterwards became Calcutta, was ohosen. and 
Hoo^hl^asli to be the head-quarters of the Company. hT'X’''. 
l^mhU to see something of the |.istoricaf remains of the old settle- 
m^nto; guided by the most int^stiiig Monograph on fte Histoi^y o 
Hooghly District written by your late Civil Surgeon Lieutenant-Colonel. 
Crawford. 


I am g'lad^I am to open jour new waterwork.s. Mr. Prentice hfes 
told me of the straggle which the Commissioners had to carry then 
scheme to,. completion ; 1 gather that at times the discussions an the 
subject between the Commissioners and the oiHcers ot*Governnient wen? 
somewhat warmly worded, but I admire the dogged persistence with 
which yon all stuck to your point until now you have the satisfaction 
of knowing that j'our goal has been re.ached. In order that no thought 
of unpaid bills may mar our proceedings on Saturday, I gladly assent to 
your requyst that Government should make good the deficit in *the' 
waterworks fund. I have given orders that 3'ou should Have a grant of ' 
50,000 rupees, but have added th^ condition that the bills of all 
contractors, as settled bj' the Sanitarv' Engineer, should be paid 
punctually fiftd.in full ; and that 3*011 should assess the water-rate at the 
maximum allowable under the law frAm next Vaancial 3’car, for this as 
I gather is absolutel3’’ necessar3' if \'ou are to meet the cost of 
maintenance. 


You speak of another project ; as great if not greater than the one 
you have just completed — the drainage of the town: I hope that after 
the experience gained in carrying out v'onr waterworks 3’ou will now 
tackle this with as stout a heart. Your best course will, I think, be to 
draw up a scheme for graduall3'' cdnstructing the main drainage channels* 
of each of the three independent sections. The Sanitar3'- Engineer is 
a very busy officer : and we cannot ask him to undertake the detailed 
examination of a proposal for the drainage of the large and thickh* 
populated area comprised within Sahaganj, Ball3’, Hooghly and 
Chinsura— until Government is satisfied about the means of financing it, 
and unless there is a prospect of the scheme being carried out fairl3r 
soon. . 

c «. 

^ At the same time I am sure you do not mean to let the ^rass grow 

under youvdeet. I would suggest, therefore, that you should confer wit^ 

the Sanitary Engineer and ask his advice. Perhaps he may be able 

tell ;?ou how, with the means at your disposal, you canjirovide the 

main drainage arteries if each of the three sections— one after the other. 

If you can satisfy Government that there is a fair chance df your beipg 

al^le to da this. Government may be willing to consider them as separate 

projects and thuS help you to carry the whole scheme slowly ‘to 

completion. * * 

« 

Members of ifHE Di%trict Board-*- 

, In your address yqu ask that District Boards may be given powers * 
similar to those enjoyed by the Municipalities for dealing with tanlcs,* 
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areas which, admit of, sanitary improvement. 

^ S considered frdtp time to 

e, but It inust be senjpmbered that legislation of this kind interferes 
y* wit private rights on property and such legislation can® ot 
be undertaken lightly. Moreover, the sanitary needs of a crowded area, 
stm as a municipality usually is, ‘justify more stringent measures* of 
in er erence t an aie, perhaps, expedieijt in less populated areas. 0ut the 
supp y o goo di inking water in rural areas is of the utmost importance, 
and believe that in most parts of Bengal tanks give the best form of 
ater-stippl3 . J know, too, that man3’' owners of tanks wg^uld welcome 
assistance in keeping their tanks free frpm abuse >in(J pollution. 

i should, therefore, view with favpur proposals to ^ve District 
•Boards»povvers to enter into agreement witJj owners to maintain tanks 
on condition that the tanks are reserved for drinking purposes only and 
are thrown ojien to the jnililic; or to call ujion owners to fill up 
iifsaiutary tanks or to re-excavate insanilarv tanks and recover the 
co!^t from the owner. 

1 hesc points have Ijcen noted, and when# the amcndiiY^nt of the 
present Local Scll-(Tovcrnmcnt Act conies before the Legislative Council, , 
thc\’ shall be considered. • 

♦ 

You (Ira \v iny jittentioii to the qu<.‘stion of surveying jtluj dead and 
dying rivers o/' the district, T^j^cially the Saraswati and th*e Kmiti, and 
to the iicmI for the nfore vigy'oits flushing of certain other rivers by 
means of the Eden Canal. 


So far a.s I am aware no survey of these dead rivers has ever been 
made. The I rrigiition Engineers are not sanguine of the utilit3’ of such a 
surve\’, l)ut Mr. Prentice shares 3’our anxiet\’ that the question should be 
gonw iftto, and I will ask the Irrigation Department to consider it. 

Mj’ friend, Mr. Sarada Charan ’Mitra, brought to nu’ notice the 
clesirabilitj’ of flushing these rivers some time ago, and as a result of his 
representation enquiries were made which resulted in the construction 
,of a new sluice to feed the P^den Canal. 1 hope when this is completed 
some measure of relief will be ensured. Meanwhile our Engineers are 
working out, the Daniodar Canal I’rojcet which would, I jim told, 
'meet t^jt diftieulty more adequateh’. 

I , You refer also to the devastating flood of 1913 and to the necessitj’ 
for considering how far the area to the west of the Damodar can 
^be protectecl, * 

* The flood of 1913 was indeed a terrible experience for th<! people 
ia the west, of the HooghU* district: the one , bright spot was th? waj' 
in which tl»e people of the district organised reliff for the sufferers. They 
d^d many af!ts of devotion and self-sacrifice, and ,I shi^ll never forg;et 
how* splendidly they helped their fellow men. , 

, ^ The (jtjestion of dealing with fl(}ods in this cpjner of Bengal has 

’occupitd the attention ^of the Government for a century orpiore.* It 
is a question of vast extent* for^ the flo()ds do not confine th(4r effect 
within the boundaries of any one district. It practically amounts* to • 
*this-“hovv can we help nature tp carry the wat^s of the hill area in the 
least, of the Chota Nagpui* Plateau, and the west of Bengal to the 
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sea without doing datpage to property ? It is not possiblfi to, prevent 
floods — noi* is it desii^able, provide^ there is good di^i^age-irbut it is 
possil^le with modern Engineering^ science tq minimise the destruction 
caused by floods. This great volume of water comes down from four main 
channels, the Damodar, Darkeswar, Silye and Cossye^all these channels 
op^n into the same reservoir to the north of *the Buxi embarikmeht. 
The question therefore is a large one, and any remedial measures must 
necessarily be on a big scale. Tliose who have considered the question 
have, I think, been inclined to be depressed by its vastness. This is merely 
to admit defeat before the battle has begun. The fight is 'one. agkinst 
the forces of ftature„ but unless wc start out with the idea that we aye 
going to win at all Costs, we shall certainly be defeated. After conversa- 
tion with itiiany residents both of this district and of Burdwan, I'have 
no doubt in m3' own mind that matters are grad uall3' "getting worse — ' 
and that the longer we dela3% the more expensive the remedy will 
become. 

There are two main lines of possible taction — first, to give the waters 
easier access to the sea, second, to regulate the amount of water' at 
the source of the floods. *• 

Mr. A(idams-Williams has examined these questions vef3' thoroughly 
and has submitted an admirable report on them. He himself firmly 
believes in ,the possibility of minimising the disastrous eflects : he 
thinks we miight improve the a(K.‘ess to the sea from the Ghatal area 
by construefing a new channel : and fmnY the Buxi area by improving 
the channels of the H/jorhoora, Buxi a^d Gaigliatta and by removing 
obstructions at the heads of these kb^ls. He believes, too, that vve 
could regulate the flow of the watef down the Damodar channel b3’ 
constructing large reservoirs in the hill3' countr3’ at its source. « 

All these matters are now being looked into by the Engineers, and 
I trust that the future holds a bright ])rospect for measures of 
permanent relief. 

Memuers of the Hooghly District National Muhammadan 
Association — 

I am specially' gratified to hear what vou say regarding the 
harmonious relations which exist between the Hindus and Muham- 
madans of this district. Nawabzada Saiyid Ashraf-uck-din Ahmad, 
Khan Bahadur, Mutwali of Imambara, has told me before now, of the 
needs of the Hooghl3' Madrassa and College. 

Mr. Hornell and Mr. Taylor have both visited the College an^ 
Mqdrassa— and they are at present carefully considering what can be 
done to iinprove matters. 1 gather from their notes, which 1 have seem,* 
that th^ whole mistter is very complicated and that the improvements 
which some think neces^ry will involve a very large e^vpenditure. 

I cannot express any fopinion until Mr. Hornell submits his finifl 
proposals to the Government, but I can promise you thht when he 
do§s so Ii will go thprbughly into the matter with my colleague^ the 
Hon’ble Nawab Shhmsul Huda, and we will see what can be done* 'to 
rae^t your wishes. ' ‘ * 

Gentlemen, I again thank you * For your cordial reception of my 
wife? and myselfi We hope that* during {he course of this v'isit we ^hall 
haye an opportunity ©f becoming personally acquainted with many 



lifit BxceUehcy*s Speech when opening the King Edward Memorial at 
Hooghly, on 13th November 1914. 


Gentlemen, 

It has given me great pleasure to be associated with this ceremony 
to-^ay. • 

• There are memorials toourjate King Edward Vfl fn many towns 
in India, but I am sure that there are none which bear greater testimony 
to loyalty and devotion than this one in the ancient town of Hooghly 
which has been so long associated with British Rule in this country. 

King Edward — following the example of his mother, the Great Queen- 
Em*press Victoria — strove throughout his reign for peace and to knit more 
closely the tie that bound the mother country to his Indian Empire. His 
Son— our present Gracious Majestj' the King-Emperor— has ever strive 
as earnestly fot*the same objects. All his subjects recognise that. It was 
only when the nation’s honour wa% assailed and solemn pledges were 
>^olated that (ireat Britain stood forward to champior^ the weak against 
the strong who had broken tho.se pledges. All the people of ^r Empire 
realised tluit peace could ‘onfy n^' be obtained at the price of a ferrible^ 
war— but all the peoples of oiw Etnpire have shewn that thej’^ are 
ready to pay the price. That the^re so ready has*been due in no small 
measure to the influence of a Great King who lov^ his people. 

I am glad to think that the people of this town will have the memorial 
<;onstantly before them to remind tliem of that Great King and of the 
JessoiTs Vhich he taught. 



• Hia Excellency*a Speech wlten Opening the Hoo^fy-Qfunawm 
Waterworks, on I4th November 1914. 


ftENJTLEMEN, ^ 

I congratulate you and tlie ratepayers and people whom you 
represent on the completion of your waterworks. ^ ^ 

There ^.re three services w'hich the citizens of all modem* towns in 
Western lands det^and, but yvhich one does not always find here ; they 
are efficient conservancy, proper drainage and an adequate supply of 
pure drinlcmg water, yet surely these are as much njfeded — if more so— 
here in the Bast where such diseases as cholera and malarial fever — 
are so prevalent. 1 am glad to sec how the citizens of the towns in 
Bengal, not yet provided with these necessaries of civic life, are bestirring 
themselves to obtain them. Prosaic though it may sound, there is no 
way in which a patriotic citizen can serve his fellow-townsmen b%.ttei 
than by 'pressing such schemes on the iittcntion of the'Commissioners 
and on the attention of (jovernment ; and wherever the citizens bestir 
themselves about this, thej' will not, I trust, find Government lacking ia 
sympathy^arjd help. 

I 'am told that the project, wlu^ 1 h.aVe just inaugurated for 
supplying pure drinking water to ^e j^oplc of Hooghly-Chinsura, was 
first mooted while my friend Sir Willig^m Duke was your District Officer. 
We are glad , that Sir William is with us to-day to see the work 
completed. You all know that he is to leave us next week : he has been 
appointed a Member of the Secretary of State’s Council and it is with 
mixed feelings that we say farewell to him. We are glad that lie has, 
been chosen by’- His Majesty the cKing-Emi>eror to fill a position of .^o 
great responsibility' and fraught with such large possibilities for the good 
of India: but we are very sorry' indeed to lo.se a sympathetic friend and 
an administrator with such an intimate knowledge of the need'? and 
aspirations of the people. 

Sir William knows Hooghly' better than most officers do. He was 
posted to Hooghly when he arrived in India in the winter of T884: he 
was for some time the Subdivisional Officer pf Serampore, and he subse- 
quently served at head-quarters first as a Joint-Magistrate and afterwards 
fox;" three years as District Magistrate. • 

Th^ scheme of the waterworks which I have just opened, is the same 
in its essentials ^s was the scheme mooted by' Sir William ip the eaijy 
nineties. 

t 

A supply of pure ter is one of the greatest needs of all citizeqs : 
it is often costly mat^hw— in this case it has been much more costly«than, 
you at first anticipated it would be. But it is well worth the cost wfien 
we^.take into consideration the benefits that it brings, the greater «)mfort 
to the ijebpk and the immunity fronr disease anft consequent decrease in 
mqrtality. I know yfc-u have had ^reat financial difficulties to cohtend 
wijh. 1 heard this coming from your Chairman, Rai Mofiendref 
Chandra Mitra Bahadur, of your efforts to^meet these difficulties,^ and* 
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«1 atn g1ad,that I was able to come to ypur help when, as I gather, you 
were almQst A Aespair — by giving j^ou a further^* grant of Rs. 50,000 
from Provincial Revenues* ^s 1 said when replying to the address which 
you were Tcind enough to present to me on the day of my arrival 
•^Chi^sur^, 1 wish you to jjay all the contractors’ bills as settled by the 
Sanitary Engineer as punctually as possible : and at the parae tinje 
I want to lay ^ress on the necessity for^our making propes provision to 
•maintain the works. The water-rate at present is, 1 hear, fixed at a rate 
below^ the maximum which does not bring in sufficient income to meet 
the costs*of maintenance. 1 trust you, therefore, to see that^ it is raised 
.to*the maximum allowed by law. 

I%im sure you realise that Government nas dealt sympatiyfically and 
generously with y«u ; Government now looks to you to help yourselves 
without any further contribution from provincial funds. 

In 3 ’our address a'ou mentioned some of those to whom our thanks 
^re due, j'our late Chairman, Babu Bepin Bchary Mitra, j’our present 
Chairman, m\' friend Rai Mohendra Chandra Mitra Bahadur, whose 
*labours in this cause have been unceasing, and ing-n^’ MunicipJtl Commis- 
sioners, past * and present. There is also the Sanitary Engineer, 

^ Mr. Williams, who has taken particular pains to provide you with works 
second to none of their size and kind in India. Ther^; are the generous 
donors. Raja Kristo Das La]ja and the others, whom, thp* Chairman 
mentioned. There are t£e contmetors— Messrs. Martin & Co.— like you 
1 am glad to see Sir Rajendra N^th *Mookerjee witA us, and I thank him 
for the beautiful key which hisSiirm have given me— Messrs. James 
Simpson & Co.— and Mr. K. S. Mitter. Lastly there is. a long line of 
District Officers and Commissioners, reaching from the days of our 
friend Sir William Duke to those of Mr. Prentice who is- developing that 
.most* desirable quality of a Government servant in India, the ability to 
•h*elp the people to help themselves. • 

Gentlemen, 1 thank you for having asked me to perform this cere- 
mony, and I have great pleasure in declaring the Hooghly-Chinsura 
‘Watel'works open. 
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Hu Exafihncy*$ Sptfeh'when opepmg the SahatUm^ Ahnfjf' 

Home for Men, oi^ 16th Novfmher 19l4y 

C6mmissioner A.ND Mss. Booth Tuckes, Ladies and Gentlemen,' 

This is the first occasion on wjiich 1 havtf had the opportfinit^^ of 
visiting one of the Salvation Army’s institutions in this country; but it 
is far from being the first occasional have had of appreciating the g^reat 
work which this wonderful religious philanthropic organisation is‘ doing 
throughout the world. . ^ <. 

Few figures, w^re better known in England than that of “General” 
Booth — ^and when he died two years ago, at the advanced age of ^3,. 
the world , lost one of its mogt remarkable personalities. His strong 
will, his personal magnetism, and above all his intense and absolute 
belief in his mission, appealed to all with whom he came into personal 
contact. He had the genius to grasp a great opportunity and from 
small beginnings in 1865 he built up this great organisation with its 
widespread religious power and social efficiency. , < 

I see from the latest statistics which your Commissioner has suppjlied , 
tome — ^that “the Army*’’ has occupied no less than 58 cpuntries; that 
its 22,000 officers carry on their work in nearly 10,000 different centres , 
and in 34 different languages — truly it magnificent monument to a great 
and good hian. 

I have‘*be'ki?d much of the worlc here i^ India ; not only from Commis- 
sioner Booth Tucker himself, but also ftnm my tnwn officers and from the 
public press. ^ 

I was glad to hear of all the Arinj^ias done to encourage weaving: 
and the silk industry and of the way in which it has helped the agricul- 
turists by encouraging co-operation and co-operative credit. The work 
which has aroused my greatest interest, however, is what Commissioner, 
Booth Tucker describes as “ Criminocurology.” I have been t(?ld.,how' 
sceptically the proposals of the Avnij'- to help in the reformation of the* 
Indian criminal were received by many; but this is not the first time 
that its officers have overc<)me difficulties which appeared to men 
experienced in Indian administration to be insurmountable. Sir John 
Hewett, however, was not sceptical : he believed in the possibility of 
the scheme and gave the Commissioner an opening, and this the 
Commissioner has used most successfully for the good of India. 

This institution where we are now gathered is connecte(f«with a' 
different branch of the Army’s work. The object here is to help those 
most wretched of all men in this country — the men with European blood 
in iSieir veins who have lost faith in themselves and in God-^for whom 
life holds n'othing, or at least seems to hold nothing— until the po^i* 
wanderer finds th4t there is a home where no one asks about his jiast — 
where, if he will only show a willingness to do anything he u&n to help 
Jiinlself, he will find a r4ady hand held out to help. • * 

j I have heard of thfc house-to-house work done by tlie officets in 
Calcutta-^work whichdsTa noble example of the great principle of, the 
Army, “ The Supreme duty of self-sacrifice for the salvation of others.” 
This institution has been started to help in carrying out that*principle 
it will 1^‘a haven to which those who ^re willing to work can come, anti 
wh^e they can find work antf foo^ atfd shelter. • 1 

« I great pleasure in declaring the institution open and I wish* 
the Salvation Army God-speed in theii* gooc^ work. 
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PxeeUtn^ § Speech when opening the new building of the Orwi^ai 
Seminary, on 28 th November 1914 . 

Mb. Bhupbn^a Nath Basu and (Gentlemen— 

it g^ves me great pleasure to be as*sociaterl with you in a ceremony 
.which as your Secretary has just said — will be a memorable event in the 
histiJry rfjf this school. I feel highly' flattered by your suggestion as to a 
n||.me for the da}^ ; as long as you feel inclined to act (vi tthaf suggestion, 
:it would be most ungrateful ‘on mj' paft were 1 to do anything but 
express a hope that vou w'ill carry oat 3'our w'ishes. •* 

Any institution might well be proud of a history such as this school 
has of successful achievement in education. It has been closely associ- 
ated with the whole educational development of Calcutta from the time 
of JLord William Bentinck, who did so much to encourage education in 
thjs country, onwards. It was specially referred to in the Despatch of 
1854, and t^-day it is looked up to as the Outstanding example of a 
secondary school maintained solely by private funds and under private 
, management. 

The success of the school is due to the unaided efijprts of private 
individuals. I believe that*ne£R% all the secondary schools* of Calcutta 
were originated by private eflfoyt, ifliough few have been able to meet the 
demands made b}' higher educat^n to-day as the^Driental Seminary has 
done. Calcutta owes — Bengal owes— a great debt of gratitude to those 
private individuals who have given so freely of their means and of their 
abilities to encourage education. The demands of secondary’ education 
have increased greatly* in recent 3’ears and will increase still further in 
future : it seems to me that the daj;^ — when the demand can be met by 
individual efforts unaided and unorganised — are fast passing away. 
There is, I believe, at the present time a great need to place the secondary 
schopl system as a whole on a substantial basis and this must, perhaps, 
entail a complete reorganisation. If so, I hope that our Universit3% our 
Municipal Corporation, and the Educational authorities will combine 
with the representatives of the people to make reorganisation a real 
benefit* to the youths of Bengal. Perhaps the presence here of the 
Cftvernor at the opening 5f the new building of a private institution 
inay be looked on as a happy augury for such co-operation in . the 
future. 

This beautiful inkstand for which I thank Sir Rajendha Nath 
Mookeije(S^ of Messrs. Martin & Co., will #ilways remind me*of the 
afternoon I spent with you at the Oriental Sei^Jinary, and I thank 'yoii 
tnost heartily for giving it to me. 

congratulate you on having completed this, up-to-dW school 
I^t3|fog«rell worthy of the history ©f the institution and of its Founder, 
^y|*»ibw have the pleasure oC mspecting the building. 
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Hit Exc€UMncy*9 Speech flt( the Bengtd Couttet^ 

on 1 4th December 1914, 

Gkntlemen, 

In accordance with custom Lmust say a few words in opening t^ts. 
new session. The programme of business which Government is putting • 
before you may not be very exciting — you may even think it somejjvhat 
modest — bubl believe it is an useful one, and that the measures which we 
shall ask you to pass will do good. 4 1 any rate 1 confidently look ’to 
you for help in making them , what the^’ ought to be. 1 doubt whether 
any of you expect Government to deal at present with many of the 
things which you would like it to deal with. Much which 3'^ou all wish 
to see done must for the moment be left undone. For we know that 
whether we like it or not there must for some time be financial 
stress; Government, it is plain, must conserve its balances and must 
restrict its expenditure to its normal income; we cannot lookel'or* 
large grants — perhaps w’e cannot look for grants at ‘iill from the 
Government of India — to enable us ,to undertake new reforms or even ' 
to do work which we have already decided must be done as soon* 
as we have vnpney to do it. We must be prepared, too, to meet 
emergencies due to possible distress, ^vc h(>j)e*^these may not arise; we 
believe that certain risks are past, bift \w must be prepared. Tnide find 
commerce have sufTcred as they have gjunered all over the Empire.' Some 
trades have been completely disorganised : the hide trade for example 
and several smaller industries. Our great industry — onrjute industry-r 
has suffered much ; it is recovering, and we trust will recover more; some, 
of those connected with it will, we hope, prosper far more than ‘a b' one 
time they were inclined to admit* was possible; still it cannot be denied , 
that many have sufl’ered. Very little business has been done. The 
consequent drying up of the river of cash, which ordinarily flows into the 
country districts at this time of 3'ear, and which is counted on l|y all,, 
must have far-reaching effects, some of which we can hardl\’ 3’et estimate. 

It is the duty of Government through its officers to keep sympathetic 
watch over the situation, and that 1 promise 3’ou shall l>e done. The* 
outlook is improving, but we must continue to be careful. Reports show 
us, too, that the winter rice crop will be none too plentiful. I mentiofi 
thqse things not to alarm y'ou — for there is no cause for .alarm — but 
merqly to Vhow you that we have not forgotten them. 

Vf® are under the shadow of a great war, but even in that shadow 
there are bright spaces. ^ VVe are no less confident now thAn we we^ 
'last August of what the j^esult will be. We are proud of wdiat has IsecJl; 
doae by the foiibes of ou<‘ King-Emperor and by our allies on land, on the 
sea" and in the air.* But we realise more clearly than we did how victJCxry 
is to be won and atvbow great a cost. In that cost every part of •thei 
Empire will bear its share — India and, Bengal wilisuffer ^as Britai^ ;^ 
suffer, ahd as'every Br^ish dominion anust suffer ; but in the,fiiml 
which is assuredly coming and in the blessings which wll} 
triumph, * India and Bengal will ha ve« thety 5hat9*^'ri^^:f 
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^ to (Jreat Britain shown.by India, during these last few 

tte eagerness of the Indian Fjfoples to figh^'alongside oX Britons 
ftjfftWSt the foes yf our tmptyor, clearly testify to the conviction all 
w ho think fbi^ ^udia that the good of her peoples will best be attained #if 
Indj^ns pf the^r own free jyill remain closely associated with the people of 
the British Islands, and with those •who, though the}^ have^ left those 
islands, continue to be Britons, in forgiing an United Empire whith we 
ImjIicvc is, and which, we hope, will long be, the greatest power on 
earth, for hu;nan good. 

. ^ This conviction is no new thing; it has not sprung up*nierely since 
the war began. It existed long before that hi the hearts of many Indians, 
and il was spreading from Indian to Indian ; but it has %hown itself 
now as *never before and it will never be forgotten. It has made it 
easier for Indians and Britons to understand each other, and it will 
make it easier for Britons and Indians to work together. This cannot 
J)ut^ be for the lasting good of both. 

•The people of Bengal have not been wanting. Circumstances are 
such that they cannot share in the actual fighting, but the3' have given 
‘ proof of their willingness to make sacrifices. 1 admire the way in which 
the Europeans in Calcutta have come forward. When I^ cross the 
M a idan eveiw morning and see the hard work which so many of them 
are putting in, I admire rfierti, ai>!J! I cannot help being sorrj' foi* them, 
that the}’’ cannot get the* chance ’^diieh thc\’ would like of proving what 
thei'^ are worth. But I admire no^ess the spirit which has been shown 
by many Bengali 3*0 nth. s, and I most sincere!}’ hope that it ma}’ 3’et be 
possible for them to get the chance of showing of what the}* too are 
worth. The proposal for a Bengali Ambulance Corps is b}’ no means 
deadf’et. There have been difficulties in carr3’ing it out, but I hope they 
*will yet be surmounted. , 

Bengalis, however, have already done more than some of us have 
given them credit for — to help Government and through Government their 
/vountr}’— in a wav’ none the less valuable because it is not obtrusive. 
Nothing has given me greater satisfaction latel}’ — not even the capture of 
the Emden, arwtl that gave us all great satisfaction — than to learn how 
Veil th^* zamindars and the income-tax-payers of Bengal have been 
“ pla3Mng up.” I know how .hard tlie}”^ have been hit over jute; I know 
'iTow bad in many places are the prospects for the winter rice crop, how 
uncertain the outlook for next year. I was surprised, therefm-e, to fliid 
fh|it more land revenue and more assessed taxes had been paid by. the 
.end of last month than were paid at the same date las! year. Tha^ fact 
’ a great deal for the loyalty of the zamind^s and of the income-tax- 
payers, and* ^ would like to take this opportunil^ , of thanking .them for* 
thtir punctuality in discharging what I fear musff have beoi to many of 
Hh«3«*a difficult duty. 

* one matter to which I mifst refer. We aM all grieved when 

•ste of the twp freshAomb outwages. I do not believe there is any 
really cares for Bengal* who was not hpiror-s^ruck '\^en^he 
' them. That crimes of this sort should happen is bad enough at 

tdiny timaj topt that they should happen nb^w is peculiarly grievouk, wh*en 
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oor whole outlook what it is Owing to the war, when t^ere is fo nurililf' 
sn&ring being borne patiently a^id bravely in the cause of our Kla^- 
Emperor. It pains us to find that there are«eoftie persons here so dead to f. 
the feeling of loyalty which is actuating Indians of all classes in' every 
province, in every Native State, in every part cof Bengal, «that «they car' 
seize this moment to show their im^taceable hatred of th^Govin*nm<W:i;*^ 
their couiitiy— the Government of which this assembly forms ^a part*~ia. 
which their own countrymen take every day an increasing share. 
acts, whatever be the professed motives of those who do them,^ c^ duly 
delay progress,^ can only bring disgrace on the motherland which t^cyv 
profess to love. '!^e miscreants who do them are surely doubly guilty 
when they do them now ; and J feel confident that there is not one h.p:i0ng 
you who will not be with Government if we find ourselves bound to take 
steps to protect Bengal from those who are bringing her pep|de into 
disrepute — a disrepute which is most undeserved. , ‘ 
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i Addre$9e» to the Recipienta of Title* at the Darbatf held 
n Godemment Houee, Calcutta^ on 18th December 1914, 

Muha^hmad Ali Nawab CrfAUDHURi, Khan BAHABUft, 

1 congratulate j’ou very heartily bn the bestowal upon you W the 
of “Nawab” as a personal distinction. You belong to an ancient 
- fami^ of the district of Tippera. As a zamindar, you enjoy universal 
. T^pect on account of your position and high persqpal ch^acter. You 
liave^been conspicuous for your*ioyal co-operation widi the local officials 
of Government and for your active support of objects of public utility. 
Vou maintain at your own cost the Comilla Yusuf High English School, 
founded by your father, one of the largest and best institutions of its 
kjpd in the district. You also maintain a zenana hospital and a girls’ 

I school. You have expended large sums of money in constructing tanks, 
in ^relieving distress among your tenantry and in benefiting your 
neighbours in many other ways. In recognition of your public services 
you received the title of “Khan ITahadur” in 1897. The higher title of 
Nawab” has now been conferred upon you, and I hope you will live 
long to enjoy the honour. 

The Hon’ble Raja Dii^NflRA i^arain Ray, 

I congratulate j'ou very li^artily on having* received the title of 
“Raja” as a personal distinction You represent a very ancient family, 
being a direct descendant of the Maharaja Sukhamay, Ray Bahadur. 
The title of “Kumar” was specially conferred upon you in 1893 in 

• recognition of your loyalty and public services. You have been for 
marfy "y^^^s an elected Commissioner of the Calcutta Corporation, 

» enjoying the confidence of successive* Chairmen as well as the respect 
alike of your colleagues in the Corporation and of the rate-pa 3 ’^ers. The 
Corporation has shown its confidence in j'ou by selecting you as its 
(representative in the Bengal Legislative Council. You have taken an 
interest in numerous institutions of public utility in Calcutta. I sincerely 
trust that you may long be spared to continue to do good and useful 

* work. ,* 

,S8mams-ul-Ulama Maulvi A^iul Khair Abdul Wahhab, 

I congratulate j’ou very heartily on the honour that has been 
^conferred upon you in appreciation of your profound leamiag. You ’are 
an eminent scholar in Muhammadan Logic and Plplosophy and'have 
nendered gpod service in the cause of Muhammadan education for over 
26 years. • 

Mahamahopadhyaya Pandit Lakshman Shas'.^i, 

••*1 congratulate you very heartily on the lionciur that has Been 
y®'*' ^ reputation for your knowledge 

4lf Sanskrit and have edited several, important works in that Ian gtlVge. 

one of the foremost authouities on Hindji Philoscfphy. In^ the 
Hindu College at Benares, and in the Sanskrit College hew in* 
ISalcnalsL classical learning has found in you one of its ablest exponerfts. 



Diwan Bahadur, Shipvui^Mule, and Rai Bahadui^s, ^ ^ 

I have great pleasure in pr^enting to you the sanadfs of your 
titles. I congratulate each of you heartily bn the honour conferred 
u^on you. 

Qiwan Ba:^adur Hari Nath Roy, < 

Your judicial services received special recognition by yonr elevation 
to the Bench of the High Court in Calcutta. 

Shipa-ul-Mulk Hakim Abdur Rashim Khan, 

You belong'' t(5 a distinguished family of ph.vsicians and are youil^elf 
a leading exponent of the Yunani System of Medicine. 

O (J f 

Rai Hardatrai Chamaria Bahadur, 

You are a wealthy and influential Marwari merchant : and you 
have gladly co-operated with Government in giving generous assistance 
in times of distress. 

Rai Tej Chandra Muk^iarji Bahadur, Rai Durga Das Basu BAHAbuR, 
Rai Surendra Nath Mitra Bahadur, and Rai Nagendra Nath 
Dhur Bahadur, r 

You are all members or past members of the Judicial Branch of the 
Provincial' C'lvil Service, and have a ^''or^d of meritorious work. 

r 

Rai Krishna Kali Mukharji BAifADhR, Rai Basanta Kumar Basu 
Bahadur and RaI Monmohan Ch-^kravarti Bahadur, 

You are members of the Executive Branch of the Provincial Service, 
and by your devotion to duty have deserved well of Government. 

Rai Sahibs, Rao Sahib and Khan Sahib, 

I have gfreat pleasure in presenting you with your sanads. You aie 
all officials who have deserved well of the Government, and 1 hope you 
will all continue to carry out your duties in the same efficient manner 
in which you have carried them out in the past. 
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':’jililbrM9e&&incy*a ^Speech at the Dietri^tion of Prizee of the Calcutta 
Free School, on 21$t December 1914. 

My l^OKD Bishop’, Ladies and Gentlemen, 

It has been a great pleasure to me to be here this evening and to 
have feen your distribution of prizes. 

. ^his IS not the first time that I have visited your institution. I 
remember, — perhaps some ofyou^o too, — a jrery hot afternoon in July, 
two yAirs ago, when your good friend Colonel Harrison and ^r. Stokoe 
add othefs interesPed in the school showed me all over the buildings. 

I heard then how great is the need which the Free School has for 
niayy years tried to meet, and I realised how confined the accommoda- 
Igon, both within and without, is for the large number of children who 
attend. 

I • • 

• I can well unagine what a boon Kidderpore House and grounds will 
•be to you. Mr. I’arker has told us this evening that it is proposed to 
transfer the Kindergarten and the 3’otinger girls’ classes in the first place 
to Kidderpore; I am sure the surroun^Jings of KiddeVpore^ House will 
have a good and I h('p<» an iuimediatc effect on the healtjlt aijd the 
educatitm of the little ones. They will have plenty of room to play in as* 
well as to do lessons in. I doubt whether an^’ othea school in Calcutta 
will have more room for pla3\ 

This charge will, I trust, prove a landmark in the history of the 
school, and will bring its great possibilities nearer realisation. The 
^choof tAkes a considerable share in the education of a large class of 
JHs Imperial Majesty’s subjects in Calcutta— a class with whom 1 hope we 
iill have veiw great S3onpath\" : and whom it is most assuredl3' our duty to 
help. Their children must have education ; it is only by education that 
they c*in lie fitted to fight the hard battle of life which lies before them, 
and in onl\* too inan3' eases the parents are ill able to afford to pa3’ for it. 
Few charities yi Calcutta have stronger claims upon us, and I hoiie that 
ftow wlNiii the institution has such bright prospects before it, the 
l^iilanthropic public of Calcutta and of Bengal will lend their aid and 
^e'that the Free School is enabled to take full advantage of its 
opportunitios. 

• ti am told it is proposed to bring out a Rector from Enghrfhd whose 
sole duty will lie to look after the school. The present system lays A heavy 
responsibiirt^r' on the shoulders of the Chaplain of St. Thomas s — a load 
which was n<jbly borne b3' the Rev. Mr. Stok|>e^and w'hich^ is befng^ 
ieh<fcffuHy borne to-day by Mr. Parker— but the\ probabJ3' more than 
iltnyane else, realise the need for bringing out a trained educationist as 
the ||et«do^ such a large institution, who can give his^ ,whole energies to 
Ittiimi^e^s. Improvemt^its in the staff and the equipment are also-tas 
from Jilr. *MjcClear’s tfepoy t— yery yiuch required . These ahanges 

o^ney—the Government has helped the schoof largely in the past 
it in the future, but ip addition to this voluntary support 



is ni^gently wanted, ai^d I conBdently appeal to the |arge,iihblic4iiieiPe<^^ 
in the ^jfelfare of Ca1(juttk to see th^t the funds which the*Ffes so 

urgently needs, are made avail|ible. „ t , -y,: { 

• I was glad to hear Mr. Parker emphasise the need Tor 
training. The great majority of the boys an^l girls in ihe institntidtf 
will be called on to earn their own ‘living almost immediately th^y i^ve 
school, and ft is essential that* in their training — specially in the, last 
years — this aim should be kept in view. Thex' require not only knowledge 
how to do things, but also training in character — training. in self-seliiuiee,> 
and grit to an exceptional degree. Such training should be acquircd^’hqt 
only in the school) but also, perhaps, even more in the playing fields. The 
Space available at Kidderporq will greatly facilitate this. The diScipiiwe 
of the Cadet Corps must also be an excellent thing fof the boys lookisig 
to their future usefulness, and 1 was glad to hear from Mr. Parker how 
great an interest everj'^ one takes in this — I was glad also lo hear the 
excellent report of the Adjutant. " ^ 

I thank Mr. Parker and the staff, and the ladies and gentlemen who 
iiave interested themselves in the work — for all they have done through- * 
out the year, and on your behalf as well as on my own, I would thanh 
Mrs. Lyon, who has taken the keenest interest in the school, for 
presenting the prizes to-day. 
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ExeeUeney*» SpeecR &n the occasion of unveiling Sir AeMoeh 
•Mookerjee*t Bust, on I2th January 191S. 

Ms. Yice-Cha{^ckllor and Okntlemen, 

I need saj' very little on this occasion. We all listened with great 
interest to the eloquent tribute whieh the President has just paid to 
Sir A^utosh Mookerjee and no words of mine could add to the apprecia- 
tion we all feel for him ; I am glad however to have an •opportunity of 
acknowledging my own appreciation of the* work done by one whom, 
during the last two and-a-half vears, silicc I came to Ben*gal, I have 
learned to count among m\’ Inends. 

Few men have accomplished more, than Sir Asutosh Mookerjee has 
done. As a scholar he stands in the front rank in three great branches 
ftf learning. He is far more learned than most men are even here, in 
Sanskrit, far more I’arniliar with the lore of the ancient Sastras, He has 
t added largeU' the sum of the w'orld’s knowledge of Matheihatics: as 
•a lawyer he has few equals. 

• He has always used his great gifts in the service of Jiis fellow- 
countrymen. His career has been marked by independenco of thought 
and independence of actioli. 'Whether as an advocate of social 'reform^ 
on the public platform, or as a fellowtcitizen in the Qouncils of the City 
and of the State, or as an administrator and scholar in the University, 
Sir Asutosh has fearlessly given to his countrymen his. ver^^ best. 

Sir Asutosh Mookerjee has been a champion of the people ; especiallj’ 
l^e has been the students’ friend. Those who have the privilege of his 
Jriend?!hl\j know the genuineness of his character and know— wdiat seems 

me at least, one of its finest featurcs-^-his devotion to the memory of 
the father who watched over his early years and who saw with pride 
the early promise of his career — and to his mother in whose loss we so 
ijscently sympathised with him. 

These characteristics are not Eastern or Western. They are the 
characteristics of true men — of great men— and command the admiration 
of men all over the world. The knowledge of them breaks down all 
4i^r^iers between East and .West. 

Gentlemen, I am proud that it has fallen to me to have the privilege 
’ of unveiling* this bust of Sir Asutosh Mookerjee. 
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Mia Excelleney*a reply to the Addreei preaentett at Jfaaora,^ 

on ISth January 191S, 

< 

Members <5f the Reception Committee, 

Lady Carmichael and I thank 5^ou for the cordial reception you have 
gfiven us on behalf of the people of Jcssore town and district. As 
I dare say some of you know, 1 meant to visit you on more ■^lait ^ne 
previous occasion,* but owing to circumstances over which I had ?io 
control, the pleasure of mee’ting you h^d to be long deferred. . 

I* 

I thanf* you for your expressions of loyalty ^o the Throne-;;- 
expressions which I shall take an early opportunity of communicating 
to His Excellency the Viceroy. We all deplore the war and the terrible 
sacrifice of life and property, but so far as Britain’s rule in Indiacis 
concerned, the dark cloud has a silver lining. The magnificent demon-*' 
strations of loyalty to the Throne and devotion to the person of ,the«, 
Sovereign *sh own by the*Princes and peoples of India haven caused much 
joy in Great Britain and will never be forgotten. The war has helped 
Europeans and Indians to realise *thcir common bond and common, 
interests in a, way that decades of, peace might never have accomplished. 
Our hearts' feel thankful that out of so* greait a calamity, so much 
good has already cpme. As you ca}’, we ar5 all of us proud to be 
fellow-citizens in HiS Majesty’s vast Empire. 

The war hg,s indeed created, as you say, many economic difficulties; 
not only all over the British Empire, but all over the world trade has 
been affected ; here in Jessore the fall in the price of jute especially’ must 
have brought loss to many villagers. We cannot prevent . such 
vicissitudes: we must in these times all suffer together; but it .may^ 
help some to bear their losses better if they realise that Government 
sympathises with the people affected. 

You say this is not the time to tell me of 3 ’our ambitions, and„ 
aspirations, your local wants and your grievances. I appreciate the 
spirit which leads you to say this, but I hope you will enabje me to take 
full advantage of this opportunity to learn something at least abotif? 
your ambitions and aspirations, your wants and grievances. Mj’ chirf 
object in visiting the mufassal towns and subdivisions is to see thing's* 
fop myself, and to try to encourage both our officers and the people to 
initiate scliemes for the public good, and to help them to push them <^nf 
I have heard mudh about the unhealthiness of this district and how . 
many people think the climate has deteriorated of recent yearS. I shall, * 
*^1 hope, have a chance pf talking with some of you individual!}’’, I trust 
you will tell me all you /an% about this matter and give me the benefit 
of' your advice «^s Uo what we can do with the resources a€ «. 9 ur« 
command. _ , 

The scheme for supplying drinking water to <the tov^n has now l)«n 
completed. ' I^hope Jhat pure water . will improve the .health 
towns-people. It give|me great pleasnre to agree to your • 

unveil a'tablet commemorating the assistance given y 6 u in this 



by yoiir lale^ Commissioner Mr. E. W. Collin. I have* learned that 
'Mr. Collin is wiling J:hat his name should be associated with the water- 
works : and if my consent also is,necessary* I gladly give *it. The 
Commissioner forwarded*toijovernmept, with his support, your request 
for a* further Joan. You have been promised generous aid by tke 
•District Board* They haye agreed, 1 hear, to contribute 10,000 rupees ; 
my Governmen^t will be glad to adVance to \'ou the request* for further 
loan of Rs. 15,000 for which 3'ou ask, so that you mhy meet* your 
liabilities to contractors before the end of the 3"car. 


,N6w J:hat 3'ou have succeeded in comjdeting the Waterworks scheme, 
I ^pe you will go on to tackle the Drainage scheme. ,I fLtn 'well aware 
that the resources of the town are insufficient to meet •an expenditure of 
over tour lakhs of rupees : but in sirnikir circumstances Government 
h*as giveA generou? assistance in other places, and as soon as you have 
thought out the question, and have drafted a schenie for financing it. 
Government will lend 3’ou their aid. Do not be disheartened by the 
magnitude of the project. I am told the scheme is divided into 
22 separate.blocks and that these need not all be taken up at the same 
time. What is most wanted in such cases is, to complete, the main 
channels as soon as possible, and then to go on with the rest of the 
scheme, bit 1)3' bit, as funds become available. The Sanitar3' Engineer 
tells me that a great advance can be made 1)3’ the ©xpenditnire of one 
lakh in the first instance. ^It ma3’ not be possible for 3’ou t*o, Ho this at 
once : but it would be veell for von to consider the matter, so that when 
3^ou have funds available you will be able to gq ahead. 


I am glad to hear that the Jessore-Jhenida Raihva3' is now in work- 
ing order, and I know from those interested in the district how much 
this railway is appreciated. The question of developing the countr3’ 
the east of the Jessore-Jhenida Railwa3’ and to the south of the 
*(|oalundo Branch of the Eastern Bengal State Rail\va3', has occupied the 
'attention of the Railwa3’ Board. The3' have come to the conclusion 
that this can best be done 1)3' a SA'stem of light railwa3’s connected with 
the new Jessore-Jhenida line. With the object of effecting this develop- 
*ment*they sanctioned last June certain reconnaisance surve3’s for lines 
on the 2' 6" gauge. Three survev’s have been carried out : from Jessore 
^to Baginara bV Narail and Lohagara, from Jhenida to Madhumati and 
from Jhenida to Kaligunga 1)3' Salkupa. The reports of these surveys 
jfeiave still to be examined by*the Railway Board, but should they prove 
satisfactory, I have no doubt that the railwa3's will be constructed in a 
very short *time. ' 

* My wife and I saw something of the district pf Jessore* as* we 
motored fnqm Calcutta. We now hope to see s^omething of your town. 
I*am sure I»ady Carmichael feels very flattered at 3'our wishing to give 
hey name to Ihe new Phthisis Ward in your hosi\t?il, and ^botK she antf 
^ I hope it may prove of great benefit to 3'ou. On Bci" behalf as well /as 
my own I once more thank you most heartily for* the welcome you 
WvegW^ us. We both look forward with pleasure * io meeting you, all 
a^ln this afterncton at tTie Gardeif ‘Party’ which I hear th,e C<!^mittee 
havefifo ktnffly’ organised. 
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' Hi» Excellency** Speech at the Bengal Legiebitive CoaweUf 

on 1 9th January IBIS. 


dhSNT^EMBN, ^ 

Before we proceed to the business on the paper, I should like, and 
I feel sure that you will allow me, to suspend the standing orders in 
order to refer to .the loss we have sustained through the passihg av^ay 
of our late colleague the Nawab Bahadur of Dacca, and to a 

resolution. 


Probably no one connected with Bengal, as it^now is. Was mort 
widely looked up to throughout the Presidenc 3 ',- certainly no one in 
Bengal was more widely known outside of it. 

In a country where the holding of land counts for more than it now* 
does in most countries and where the profession of a common religiqn is, 
still the strongest bond to unite groups of men for cqmmon action, 
the Nawab Bahadur was one of the largest landlords and was looked up 
to as their trusted leader by the* members of the most numerous 
religious cofmmunity. You all know — better most of you than I do — the 
part which* he took in political affairs. He frgeljigave his strong support 
to constituted authority, and his infiyence was a* great help to Govern- 
ment officers in troubjous times. He never forgot the interest of his own 
class or of his own community ; but he was always fairminded and 
willing to look at both sides of any question. 1 often discussed with 
him matters concerning Bengal — matters especially as to which Govern- 
ment officers and popular leaders have not always seen eye to^eye, or 
those which religious communities approach from entirely' different stand- 
points, 1 can say with truth that 1‘ have met no one since I came here 
who has pointed out to me more incisively than the Nawab Bahadur 
did where European officials may have made a mistake or may have 
failed to appreciate the Indian point of view, nor any one whd saw 
more clearly than he did where there was a risk of those for whom he 
spoke failing to giv^ heed enough to the cherished beliefs of others, or 
who was more ready to try to arrange that gain to his own ‘friends 
should not be secured at a loss to those with whom he differed. Hi$ 
wide interest, his shrewd common sense and his sense of humour won 
for.him the^ confidence of even those who were most naturally opposed 
to him. ? * 


He never made any ^cret to me of his belief that the eutfnts which 
brought me to Bengal were not such as he could welcome'in his own 
personal interests, but fi^erf^eless no one could have been * more frank 
thdp he was in explaining to me how he thought I might be able to*h^lp 
others, and 1 feel thUt in him I have Jost a friend. His ill health di^ ^ot 
perijiit of his coming often to this Council, but he took' great intSk’est 
its delib^atiqns. He was looking fbrward to %eing here to-day and 
eveu meant to • take h part in* the *proceedings. But he can no Ipflger 
help us— save by the help which the memory of a wise man who Ipved * 
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his .,<Joijntr^ always affords. Perhaps that help is peculiarly valuable at 
this momen^. all feel, I am sure, what grief the war must .bring to 
the Muhatumadan community. We all recognise Ifow well the members 
of that community are ‘meeting their present trial. We know hoW the 
Kaw&b Baffadur by his counsel and by his example was making it clAr 
•to ^1 that the loyalty to* our King-Emperor which so distinguishes his 
co-relig^onist8,.is in no way incom*patible with the fervent Sevot^n to 
their ideals and to the teaching of th^r history to which they are so 
nobly devoted. 

OenUcm^n, I ask you to agree to the following resolution : 

That this Council desireg to place jon recordTits recognition of 
the serious loss which it and the whole Presideni^i of Bengal 
have stvtained by the death of the late Nawab Bahadur of 
Dacca, who, during a long period of years, unceasingly exerted 
his great influence and marked abilities in the furtherance of 
the public welfare ; and wishes to convey an expression of 
sincere sympathy to the members of his family in their 
great loss. 

You have ^eard the resolution proposed and spoken to, if you art 
prepared to carry it, I would ask you to rise in your places and so silentlj 
^gnify your assent. 



^MceUiency** Speech at the inauguration of the Canal Area Dra^iiage 

Work* at the Manicktola Pumping Station, on ^Oth Jamuay 
ISIS. . 

Mr. Vayne, Ladies and Gentlemen, 

I have listened with great interest to what Mr. Payne has told 
us and I feel very proud that I am allowed to be in any wtfy a^soOiated 
with the inauguration of this great engineering work which has been 
carried out in the face of such ‘difficulties for the benefit of the people of 
Calcutta. “ • 

I have heard a good deal about the inconveniences which people m 
Calcutta experience through flooding during the rains. It seems to me 
that you have to deal with cloud bursts rather than with ordiriar.v rain- 
fall. Three inches of rain in 20 minutes which the Chairman tells utf 
of seems almost incredible to any one who has not had personal 
experience* of the terrible downpours of the tropics. « 

Manv men have had a share in this great work. I feel sure we must ‘ 
all admire |he dogged determination and pluck with which the Engineers 
and Contsaotors have grappled with the serious difficulties with which 
they v^ere often so unexpectedly faced and w^iicli they have now so 
successfully, I hope,* overcome. 

Two da 3 ’s ago 1 had the pleasure of sailing down the Bidyadhari 
River as far as Bamanghatta where Mr. Cowley and Mr. Addams- 
Williams showed me the great stormwater channels which have been 
constructed and with which these works are connected, 

The work now completed will, 1 believe, bring increased comfort to, 
thousands. It is, I hope, but 'one of manv' great works which tfie* 
Corporation and the Improvement Trust will carr\' out to prove to 
the world that Calcutta is determined to be worth}' not in name only, 
but in reality of being looked upon as the second cit}' of the Empii»e and* 
the Capital of the East, 

I congratulate yQU, Mr. Chairman, as the representative of the Works 
Committee. I congratulate also the members of the Corporation artd 
the Engineers and the Contractors on the final success which 
crowned these strenuous efforts on behalf of the people of Calcutta. 

I ‘am surQ ,the people of Calcutta recognise now and will recognise even 
mofe fully before long how grateful the}' ought to be to those who mrfide 
those, efforts. 

€ 

• I shall now be very glad to do whatever it is Mr. Payne, wants me 
to do to* inaugurate* wrijially the Drainage Works. 
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‘ HiB Exc^i0ncy*$ Speech At the Annual Prize Distribution at the Dpcca 

College, on 10th February 1915. 

■ • • • , 

Ladies and Gentlemen, 

The moment has now come whey Mr. Archbold, of whoever is 
responsible for our arrangements this morning, has decreed that the 
Governor is to deliver an address to the students. I dare say some of 
yoft students, though you may be too civil to show it, »ire a little 
apprehensive about the length of.my address Please l;Jy your misgivings 
aside!* As an earnest of my friendliness I promise 3^)11 th^t before 
I ’leave this hall, 4 am pre.sentcd with one of those familiar petitions 
which show that even the smallest Bengali schoolbov' has some 
knowledge of English composition, 1 will do m\' best to grant its prayer. 
Mr! Archbold’s report has given us much to think of. 1 feel that I 
cannot do better than refer to one or two of its points. He told us of 
J^ouf triumphs, of the number who have passed their examinations, of 
’ Dr. Anukul Chfindra Sarkar’s h.'ird-won distinction. I rejoice with you 
*over those triumphs. I congratulate the seven students who have joined 
■rfie public service. I sincerclv' hoi)e it maA’ be their l(jt — and^ can wish 
them no more useful nor better lot — to help Government in hastening on 
the daj* when a post und^r Gfovernment shall no longer be the onfA’^ goal^ 
for the ambitions of so main' of thefr fclloAv countrymen. Mr. Archbold 
has told us of 3'our record I’ootball season and *of the good results 
of levelling of yotir pluA’ing field about Avhich some of you spoke to me 
so hopefulK' this time last A-ear. I Avas glad to hear of these things, as 
t am glad to hear of an3’'thing Avhich adds to A’our opportunities— to 
^quot(? Mr. Archbold’s Avords — “of passing four years in pleasant and 
JitfaltliA'^ surroundings, of forming friendships and accpiiring a good 
physique.” Perhaps for some of a'ou the years at the college v\'ill be, 
as they’ have been for so inaiiA' men in other lands, the happiest A’ears 
pf yoyr life, and your only regret about them Avould be that y’ou did 
not make fuller use of them. If so, I shall sympathize in the regret, 
though I neet^ not pity' you overmuch. There is never any’ use crydng 
over spilt milk, and the conviction that one miglit have done better 
a^t some particular time in one’s life, if one had but chosen, is often an 
Ificentive to effort. 

But Mr. Archbold did not dwell on your successes only; he sj^id 
foil are not altogether satisfied with your opportunities for learrving, 
•or rather he said — I hope it comes to the same thinjf — that he is not 
^aljtogether Satisfied with the provision afforded here for teaching; and 
he spoke of* your urgent need of increased acco^inyodation. He referrecL 
to'certain delays, due in no way to himself, noln to you,*whieh add to 
^ouf *difficulties, and he hinted delicately at the ^auge of the'se delays. 

‘ t fear 'is inevitable ; utitil the Dacca Universit^’i is complete, your 
college which, I jini gla^ to heai^^does not mean to merge .its otvn 
•j^ai^^bns in those of the Univergityr-a determination which is^n itself 
i^^T^ntee that your college will play a leading part in tfie University— 
^jj^t#t all that Mr. Archbold . wants. Very iTkely it may never ^et 



all, for Mr. Archbold is a man with high ideals^ and(,the^ more h 6 ^ 
, gets, th^ more he wiK >vant. Still he is right tO puV> forward your 
needs. As to the University I can only tell you that I believe the Viceroy 
and 'the Education Member of *the Government of India, meant all 
tEat they said about it ; and when I remind you who the Members of 
my Executive Council are — Mr. Lyon, Naw'iib Sliamsfll Hilda and 
Mr. Beatsdn Bell — I think you need not anticipate “any«»disposition to 
show the excitability w’hich,” as Mr. Archbold sa3's, “ want of conhdence 
sometimes produces,” at any rate in so far as you look for help to the 
Government of Bengal. Mr. Lyon is sitting by me; he will, I •feel' sure, 
spend some' of hisir time in Dacca in considering how a beginning Mn 
best be made with the fundS available to make the Universitj' a reality. 
But there 'is no escape from the ‘‘tremendous seriousness of the great 
events” to which Mr. Archbold alluded in the opening words of his 
report, and one effect of the war must be the delay of much that we 
all wish for. I was heartil3' glad to hear how you students g.re 
realizing the issues w'hich the war has raised. We in India cannot see 
things exactly as we should see them, if we were in Europe, perhaps 
we cannot picture to ourselves the full horror of the w^ar in some of 
its aspects, but W'e see things clearl3' enough to know how much it 
means for us to be citizens of a ^‘cat Empire. Even here, far froin 
the actual" fighting, we suffer inconvenience, some of us miser3\ We 
see the^ di^ocaition caused in trade and ay tjiat brings with it ; we 
lament over the delay in getting things we want. There ma3* be some 
Indians who think tfiey w’ould have been spared these inconveniences, 
if their country were not part of the British Empire. But I take 
it such are few. All thoughtful Indians, when they read of whnt has 
happened in Belgium, must, I am sure, feel thankful that the fortunes of 
their countrv' are bound up with those of Great Britain. The3’ ina3’ not 
have realized — I dare say man3' did not full3' realize — that other countries ' 
besides England have powerful fleets and well-disciplined armies. People 
here did not know — many people in Europe did not know — how efficient a 
machine for fighting purposes a nation which has patience and which is 
thorough in its methods can become, if it uses all its resources of 
intellect as well as of wealth. European Nations are realizing that now, 
and we here are realizing it too. We know that the war cannot end till 
after much fierce struggle or without much suffering, but we are ccfnfident 
what its result will be. We in India recognize now far better than tbe^ 
people in England can, how hard it has been for our Muhammadan 
fellow subjects with their history and traditions to do as* they have 
done, and show how firm is their allegiance to the King-Emperor; iSH' 
Europe will recognize that and our gratitude will be great.. Both ip 
England and in India men are feeling as they never did before,, how close 
is the fellowship which icojtnes from fighting alongside each other in ,a 
cotnmon cause; and arf* 'beginning to discern, even if it be diml 3 ', to what ^ 
great results that fellowship must lead. The thought that he cannot ^ 
hin^self go to the front even as a non-combatant — brings grie^V^nov^ * 
to the heart pf many a Bengali boy *at this moment~a grief in which 
,maRy a young Englishman shares, it is not for me to d'well oi}'‘thu 
matter. ,The time for discussing it is not yet. War is raging fierciely, * 
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and for the sake^ d£ Bengal — ^no less than for the sake of England— our 
army must fee formed in every detaiUas those responsible for its success 
think best. - But it is nd small thinf^ to see that the spirit is thei« and 
that*it is cdtnipon to all of us; and the war will have been fought ^In 
vaiy, if.that spirit, the spirit of brotherhood, is suffered to die down, or 
if that spirit^ does not increase in ‘strength during the ^ears of^peate 
which assuredly shall come. There will be much work to be done then, 
work for the honour both of your country and of mine. We shall be 
better able then than we have been to help each other, for both your 
people and mine will feel proud of each other in a, way tve never did 
before, and we have learned, as we never did before, hdw close are the ties 
which knit us together. If the work is to be done well, we must each do 
our share ; but we'shaH need, all of us, to make full use of our oppor- 
tunities to give education and to receive it. A college avails nothing, 
and a University avails nothing, which does not help to prepare a man to 
do* his duty by his country. Long may the Dacca College, long may the 
*Dacca University which is to be, continue to inspire, both in the class 
Irootn and in the playing field, the right spirit ; the spirit which makes 
men do their b'est, not for themselves only, but for their friends, for their 
comrades, for their fellow men. By putting before you iri your text- 
books the thoughts of great men which call forth nolde emotions, by the 
thrill which comes to you when you help or are helped to scqre in a 
football match-by thes<Can*d by many other things^ your college teaches 
j’ou. It is as true of every one ot you who tries to ^o his task well and 
coiirageousl3’ as it was of Toussaint L Ouverture, that— 

“Thou hast great allies ; 

thy friends are exultations, agonies, and love, 

and man’s unconquerable mind.’’ 
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fet ExeelUtncy's Speech on the occasion of opening thi new hutidkqi ,,, 
pf the Dacca Orphanage, on 1 1th February 19IS, 

4 \ 

Mr. Bhadra, Ladies and Gentlemen, 

I am very glad to be here and I rejoice with you in the success of 
your efforts. Lady Carmichael visited the Home when it *wa» sifuai^ed 
in Wari, and she 'told me of your desire to extend the good work yon 
are doing and with this object to buil5 a house of your own. , 

I congratulate you now on the possession of sucj? a neat Uuilding-B- 
planned to meet the special needs of ^vour society — and .situated in a 
most healthy locality. These benefits the society and the public owe 
to the generosity of that public-spirited lady— the Rani Dinonmni 
Chaudhurani of Santosh — a lady famed far and wide for many charitable 
deeds. • » 

I sometimes wonder how it is that in India when* family life is 
so sacred and family ties are so stro^jg more sympathy is not expressed ‘ 
in a practical m«inner for those who have lost the protection which 
the family ^giyes. In Western lands, much is done by the citizens of 
^the great cities for the orphan, and the'fofjndling, for the released 
prisoner and the outcast, to try to* make up to them in some measure 
for the ties they have lost— perhaps through their own fault, perhaps 
through the fault of others. Some day probabh' more attention will 
be paid to this in India. I hope so! But I rejoice to find that some 
people in Dacca have realized this responsibility towards the orphans 
and the foundlings. 

As Mr. Bhadra has told us, the new building brings with it neW' 
responsibilities. The work is increasing — and with it the expenditure. 
Last year difficulties were tided over by using the interest of the capital 
sunk in this building. Now this is no longer available, and you must 
go out and appeal for help to the charitably disposed of Dacca. But 
be of good cheer— your work is now well known— you have a habita- 
tion which all interested can come and see— and I feel conficlent that 
the people of Dacca will not only supply your present needs, but will, 
encourage you to extend your work further and further as years go 
oo‘. I wish you every success. ' 

'Yon have asked me to unveil the portrait of Mr. Bonham-Cart^-^ 
a former Commissioner— who gave you great encouragement, apd- 
through whose interest you were granted the lease of the srjie on which'' 
*the house stands. I am^gjgd that you should have something to remind 
ytou of ap officer- wh^ije kindness of heart and high character exp well 
remembered throughout this Division, and I have great pleasiit^*- iff’ 
nOpW unveiling th^ ‘portrait. 



/fZt i^xceUmney^B Speech at the Prize Dwtrihution in the tkic^a 
Training College, on 12th February I91S. 

Mr. Biss ani\,Gentlemen, 

I lio|x: Mr. Biss is right in suggesting that iny presence here 
to-day may help to encourage you in 3'our work, for I would like 
to giVe you 'any encouragement 1 can. The importance of a Training 
Coilege for teachers can hardly' be overrated, and I bslieve ttiat we have 
in the Dacca Training College* men imbued with tKe spirit which will 
make of it a success, if they get a fair t?hanee. * 

Probabl3'^ there is no countrv’ in the world which would not benefit 
bjr better education ; certainl3’ better education is much needed in Bengal. 
Nome of the problems which we have to face in the province will be 
^ealt with at all adequntcl}’, until we have more thorough and better- 
•diracted education than we have at |)resent. I do not think any one 

* denies that. •We cannot have good education unless we bave good 

• teachers. As Mr. Biss has i)ointed out, to give them a good training 
»s the best security’ for getting good teachers ; for however good men 
mav’ be to begin with, the^’ will be all the better teachess if the^'^ are 
well trained. I doubt* whether an_v man or woman ever becomes 
a reallv' good teacher who does not love his profossion or who is not 
proud of it. There are man^' teachers in Bengal, I am afraid, who 
look on their profession merely as a stepjhng-stone to something else. 
Teachers who struck me as being verj' intelligent and just the sort of 
men who might be able to teach well have told me thev are anxious 
to tak<* up another profes.sion as soon as possible. I don’t wonder at 

*tbis, if what I hear is true about the conditions of a schoolmaster’s 
emplo^'nient, of his pay and prospects. But all the same I greatly' 
regret it. Wc often hear peoi)le talk of im])roving the facilities given 
to University’’ students. It is useless to give improved facilities of this 
sort, unless those to wliom they are given arc able to make proper 
use of them; and students cannot make proper use of them, if their 
earlier education is defective, as it must be defective, if they^ have not 
b*td gocxl teaching in the early stages. 

* The facts are unquestioned. The need is admitted. It is simply 
a question ‘of money. We are constantly' told there are no available 
fufids. I trust it will not always be so. For my part I doubt whether 
, money can be more profitably spent than in improving the quality 
teaching* In a few instances you may find* men with the missionary 
spirit ready, to teach for the love of the calling, you find, more (rf 
thfem perhaps in India than in most countries^ but if ^e are to wait 
•till*we find enough of them, we may well despair^ of ever educating 
the*yQ«iJ]). of India properly'. Other professions aro Ivell paid,— at least 
a* the top— the d^octor ®r the la^vyer for example— but the pay of \he 
fitiad Master of a school , in , Bengal offers little attraction to 
<«.’ ffr^lli^nt man, and Bengal ought to able to ^^et brilliant men to be 
and Head Masters., 
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Mr. Biss and his colleagues here are doing their best ; tiot unsuccess- 
ftilly, aivl the result 6f rtheir work is good. TKey^ vsould^ be more 
successful and their work would*' show better results if they had 
a better chance. I feel sure of thkt. The bbil^ing and' the ground® here 
certainly leave much to be desired : but a site for a neW building has ^ 
been chosen, a site which is sufficiently lar^e and opeti. The ^lanS' 
havefbeen approved, and though that great cloud which hangs over 
us and which forces us to husband all our resources, must for the 
moment, and possibly I fear for some time, prevent the realisation of 
your hopes, you may rest assured that as soon as funds 'can* be*' made 
available, Governiaent will see to it that the Training College building 
is erected. 

Cr 

And now I would like io say -to you, young ^teachers, , who aye 
here — that I hope you appreciate the dignity of your profession _and 
realize how mueh you can each do by your lives and by your characters, 
to add to' that dignity. Just as doctors and lawyers band themselves 
into associations to protect their dignity and their interests — so the 
teaching profession should have its association : and just as the doctors 
and lawjfers cast ouif any one whom they deem unworthy, so you 
should do Jhe same. Always strive after what adds to the dignity 
or raises the ideals of your profession ; and remember that a teaching 
college cap .be just as important a part of an Universitj' as a Law 
College, a 'Medical College or an Arts Colleger 

I wish you all ^success in yotrt- life work. 1 hope to come back 
again some day, for 1 should like to do all I can to encourage you 
and Mr. Biss and his colleagues to go forward, believing that you, 
if anybody, can help Bengal to take her due share in making this world 
a better and happier place for all who live in it. 
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Wii ExetVency** Speech at the laying of the Foandation-etone of^ 
Dacca Mitford Hospital, on 13 th February 1915 . 

■Colonel Anqerson, Ladies and Ge'ntlemen, 

The Mitford Hospital was one of the first institutions I visited 
when I came to Dacca in July 1912. The general outlines of a scheme 
fc^ rebuildirfg the hospital were then explained to me, and I was told 
that the scheme would be vcrj' expensive. Since then plans and estimates 
have ^een drawn up, and we know more accurately *what the cost will 
Certainl}’’ it will be great, but no Ibss certainly the rfew building 
is needed. So the money must be found. 

The site leaves little to be desired. Colonel Anderson has reminded 
us* of its historic associations. From this spot men have seen the 
*pageant of empire pass and repas.s — the old Hindu and Buddhist Kings 
•—the Moghul ships of Mir Jumla and of Shayesta Khan — the heavy- 
laden barges t>f the European Companies — Ehg^sh, French and Dutch. 
The French factory was situated where the Ahsan Munzil now stands, 
«.nd the English factory, where the Dacca College used^to be. ^For nearly 
sixty years the present building of the Mitford Hospital has looked 
down on the Burigan^i. • During all those years it \ias helped to 
mitigate the sufferings of many a* poor man and woman. When it 
was built it stood out prominent among Indian hosf)itals, as an example, 
to which other places looked with envy. It served its purpose well, 
but just because it did so, it must now give place to something larger 
p.nd more modern. It can no longer provide all the accommodation 
which «ve think ought to be provided. 

i 

• * Our ideas of duty have advanced daring sixty years, the hospital is no 
longer adequate to meet needs which were hardly’ even thought of when 
the old building was erected, but which Medical Science has now taught 
*us can be met, and which we feel ought to be met. Through the 
generosity of the Nawabs of Dacca and other public-spirited zamindars, 
additional buildings have grown up here around the first, each useful in 
’itself— l^fit none of them designed to fit in with a general plan convenient 
lor, management, or thoroughly efficient for service. It has, therefore, 
been thought advisable to replan the whole hospital and make the best 
of the opportunities which its site affords. Enough money is uot 
fifailable to allow us to rebuild it all at once ; each of its* component 
parts of the new design must be taken in hand sepai^ately. I fear this 
'rnay mean* •that a long time will elapse before Dacca can again boast 
with justice, of its hospital. If we are to wait till Government can 
pitovide all the money, a long time must inde^id elapse? But is th«re 
•anj* good reason why we should wait so long ? Sjirely there is rfot, 
nf her f^ple really want Dacca to hold the high place in the eyes of 
Bengal that they* often ^laim for .her. If her rich citizens wijl con'tri- 
Wte ^rgely pf their wealth*, or if. thosp who are not rich iJut who 
^ charitable will contribute what they can, the time may soon come - 
shall once more be looked to as an example, and when her 
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Iiospital shall again be, as it once was, the envy^ot h«r neighOonrs. 
Colonel rAnderson tol<f ns, of some generous gifts ^ladfeoalready. That 
most charitable lady Rani Dinomafii Chandhurani of Santosh has given 
half 'a lakh of rupees to construct ‘a urard in* the new hokpita|; and,^ there ‘ 
See others who have helped right nobly; I have jifst heard that_^ 
Babu Gour Nitai Shaha and B^bu Bhagabat Prasad" Sh^a have’ 
pronjised Rs.^ 25,000 to build another ward to be named- after the late 
Babu Bhajahari Gour Nitai Shankhanidhi, and Raja Manmatha Nath 
Ray Chaudhuri of Santosh has also promised to contribute Rs. 25,000. 

I commend their generosity and I hope they have set an example Vhich ' 
others of their feUow citizens will follow'. < 

< t r 

1 look ,on it as a good atigury that the first building provided for in 
the new plan — whose foundation-stone I have just laid — is to be a home 
for Nurses. 

All who have had experience of hospital work — or in fact of finy 
medical work — in India, know' the sore need there is here for nursing > 
When I am touring in Bengal, I see many district and subdi visional 
hospitals.’ I find the patients are there: the beds and thcpequipment are 
good: the surgical instruments are usually of the best— the medicines 
leave nothing to be desired— there is tfnthusiasin on the part of the Civil 
Surgeon ahd his Assistants — but w'lio attends to the ordinar3' daily and 
nightly, neods -of the patient? No one bi^t l^he hospital C00I3'. All 
honour to the hospital cooly who sq generally’ Goes his dut\' well ; bvit 
the patients surelj' h?,ve a right to look for some more skilled attendance 
than a cooly can give. In Western countries, a hospital without a 
a nursing staff does not exist. Nursing is looked on as a necessit\’. It 
was not alwa3's so, but now'ada3’s a hospital is a jdace to wdiich the 
sick can go with ever3' confidence that whatever else the3’ ma3' get, the3' 
will at least get good nursing, and 1 believe it will be so here some dav.‘ 
You heard what Colonel Anderson said about neglect of nursing. I agree* 
with him in thinking that the results obtained without nursing are 
remarkable — but how much better would those results be, if every man 
and woman who went into a hospital was w'ell nursed. How much 
more ready people would be to go to a hospital when they arc ill, if the3' 
knew they would receive there the care and S3'mpath3' \>fhich \ye have 
learned in the West to associate with the name and profession of a nur^e, 
and which to a people as kind-hearted as Inchans are, would surely ccjmfe* 
quite naturally. I listened with gpreat pleasure to Colonel Anderson 
while he ■\yas speaking of the devotion of the students — ^the occupants of 
the ‘Mitford Hospital are fortunate in having the services of the students 
— but no other hospital in these districts outside *of Dacqa has tliis" 
adyantage : and even for ‘the sake of the students themselves it is most 
desirable ‘ that there should be skilled nurses here. Experience shows 
that it is^ so in other^^laoes, and I feel that the Dacca students pught 
not to be deprived of anything which helps students in other places to* 
become good sur^ebns and good ' physicians. 

I ^ i- ' 

I hope that the new Mitfoyd Hqspital will ere long lead the, ' 

Bengal in this‘ matter, and that it will have a staflF of nuri^ 
enbngh 4o ensure to every patient the, nursing without: whiGh ei^i^j^ 
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•Oest surgeon yb^jsician is handicapped in his^ efforts. But a staff of 
nurses cannot created in a day. *^hey must’be ^cruited and drained — 
it takes, I am t^old, thrcK; jjears to tyain a nurse thoroughly. I^said, 
I thitvk it a'gopd augury that the first block of the new Hospital shot^ 
•,be ^ Ho^c for the nurseg. I think so because I hope that in this way 
yop will get a staff of fully trained ifurses ready to take over the work 
in every warcl by the time the whoje building is finished. • 

I thank the Governors on behalf of my wife for having thought of 
calling the Narses’ Home after her. She takes a great interest in nursing. 
She knows far more about it than 1 do, and could tell you far better 
than I can the arguments in favour of nunsing. She* has heard just as 
I havd*, onU' much oftener, the objections \vhich some people put forward 
tt> havirfg nurses in Indian hospitals. These objections are based on 
special difficulties peculiar to the country. I know there are difficulties— 
there always are difficulties in doing anything at all worth doing. W< 
^ust not overlook national customs. We must not rudely disregarc 
long standing ideas — even if they seem to us prejudices. It is not easj 
*n ffny country to introduce in its entirety a systejn which has ^rown uj 
in another country, however good that system maj- be. There musl 
be adaptation, and it often takes .much tact and patience *to arrive a' 
Adaptation. But in the idaces where nursing has been*introdvwed, it ha 
been shown that it can work well in India, even in mufiiskat hospitals 
Good results were pointed out tf) me in Madras as well as in feenga' 
and my wife tells me she was particularly struck bV the benefits whic 
followed on the introduction of nursing into one mufassal hospital i 
Bengal — that at Chinsura — whicli she visited both before and afts 
nursing was introduced. She tells me that the success of nurses here wi 
depend to a large extent on the attitude of the students; I hope she 
^righf iif thinking that the Dacca Medical students are not wanting i 
•the tact and other qualities needed* to help in making the sv'stei 
a success, and that we need, therefore, have no fears on that scon 

I was interested, as I am sure we all were, in hearing wha 
*Colottel Anderson said about the past students from the Dacca Medicf 
School, who in one capacity or another are serving their country i 
connection with the war. That they should do this well is onlj' wha 
l*have learned to expect of them, and it is because I have learned t 
<WgcQect such devotion to duty of them that I am able to say with trut 
that 1 never had more pleasure in laying a foundation-stone than I hav 
had in layiftg that of the Lady Carmichael Nurses’ Home, which is aks 
tb% foundation-stone of the new Mitford Hospital, whicli is, goiuj 
• I hope, to prove of even greater benefit to the people of this distric 
'^tban the old Mitford Hospital has been. * 
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Hu Excellency** Spwch at the meeting held in NortMtrotds #fetf m 
^ memory of thi late Nawab Aihadar of Dacca, on, JSth Fehrumry 

f* \* i • 

ms. 

Gentlemen, 

I felt gratified when I yras told tlyit you wished me to preside at 
this meeting, for I like to fjel that j^ou expect your Govemot" to be 
identified with you, not merely in the ordinary functions which he is 
asked to perform — such as the giving away of prizes, or the laying of 
foundation-stones, but also in the expression of your more intimate 
personal feelings. You have come here to express your sorrow for a loss 
which each one of you looks on as his own. That loss is also mine, and 
I most heartily sympathize in your grief. 

I did not know the late Naws^ Khwaja Sir Salimulla Bahadur as 
many of you knew him — intimately and for a long time. I used to s^ 
him only vyhep I came to Dacca on my short visits twice a year, or more 
j*arely in Calcutta, and it is not yet three years since I met him for 
the first time. But J quickly learned to look on him as my friend, and 
it is as my friend — in the fullest sense of the word — that 1 shall always 
remember him. He was a remarkable man, who influenced, not only 
his own community, but very many also who were outside of it; 
a shrewd observer, who had seen the world in varied phases gmtj had 
learned to know the minds of many men. He succeeded to great family' 
traditions, and took his place with ease among men who occupy great 
positions ; but he had known life too in its harder aspects and had 
a fellow feeling with those whom fortune has not favoured overmuch, 
He was generous, perhaps to a fault — and most kind hearted — he never 
shirked work, and willingly did many things disagreeq^de to him in 
themselves, because he felt that in doing them he was helping" others? 
He never was rich as, I believe, his predecessors were. He was not ^the,, 
sort of man to amass wealth. 1 dare say he could have made a large 
fortune, if he had liked, for he was far cleverer, far more Ibng headed, 

far •shrewder, far bolder, than many men who do make large fortun''es‘]! 

< * 

But he did not, and I thought none the worse of him that |ie did nqt, " 
He^gave his advice, when it was asked for, straightforwardtl 3 ', unmodi- 
hed by consideration as to how it would be received. He n^er hesitated 
td tell one where he ^;fiou^ht one wrong. When thing did nottuwi put 
quite as he had led^^ one to expect, ^he never blamed others, and alwam 
pointed out anything which, as it seemed to him, might be said Iff defend 
even of/those who had annoyed him. 

I His place will be hard to fill. We all know that, no one probably’ 
knows it better than his son Nawab K^wajao Habibulla^f^o sitd jiear'^ 



lae. We •con'^^tnlate Nawab Habibulla on tbe high position he now 
liolds, weJoblPto him to fill that position worthilj^ as his father wished 
lum to fill it. His respQnsibilities are great. How great he, perhaps, 
hardly yet* realizes. As his father’s eldest son he is looked up to ||y 
a large ^community, and Government is prepared to trust him. His 
father’s example is before him. Let him strive to follow, that. Tlje 
remembrance *6f how his father did hig duty will be a constant help and 
it will be no small encouragement to him to know how much his father 
was ^ved a^d respected. That he may, as years go by, win the same 
loire andT the same respect, is, I feel sure, what all of us at ^his moment 
mdst wish for him. 



Hh ExetUency** 
^ Bengal 


Speech at the^ Annual Convocation'^ £09^ 

Saraewat Samaj, on I 6 th February J 9 i& 


Gentlemen, 

f am gktl to welcome yofi once more in conferena. I thank 
Professor Bidhu Bhiisau Gosvvanii for what he kindly said about me. 
1 have been asked to convey to the Pundits of Eastern Bengal ^ message 
of sympathy froip their fellow Pundits in Calcutta. It is contained 
in a telegram whieh my I’ritate Secretary has received from the Hon’ble 
Sir Asutosh Mookerjee, President of the Board of Sanskrit Studies in 
Calcutta. I will now read it to you — 


“ Kindly ask His Excellency to convey to Saraswat Samaj message 
of good will and congratulations from Calcutta Pundits ; 
also my personal felieitations on their successful endeavour^ 
to promote our ancient learning.” 

It is meet and right that si'iiipathy such as is herein expressed should 
exist between the learned Pundits o[ Eastern and Western Bengal — and 
^ feel confident that the existence of separate organizations ^in Calcutta 
and Dacca*, ftir the encouragement of Siinskrit learning, will l>e for the 
good of all. The rivtilry which no doubt exists is the healthy rivalry 
of different schools And will ljut lead to the geatcr advancement of 
learning. 

There is one face which wc sadly miss here to-day — the kindly face 
of my old friend — and your distinguished Secrctar}’ — Mahamahopadhyaj'a 
Pundit Prasanna Chandra Vidyaratna. There are many here who 
called him friend — in fact his heart was so large and his sympathies so 
catholic, that I might almost ])ut the statement in another way and say' 
there are few here who did not count him among their friends. He was 
a true Pundit : a devoted scholar, but a kindly man with human interests 
extending far beyond the covers of his books. IHs enthusiasm and 
his capacity as an organizer and .sound man of business were abundantly 
evident in the work he did during the last 35 years as Secretary of the 
Saraswat Samaj. It was, I know, a great disappointment to liim that 
his expectations of seeing the Samaj placed on a permanent footing were 
not realized in his lifetime. He had fondly hoped that the scheme in 
wbich he took so keen an interest would be sanctioned by Government 
while he yet‘ lived. But the wheels of Government moved very slowl/~ 
and he wms disiippointed. I only trust there are others' ready and 
willing to keep the torch dfhis enthusiasm burning until his ^at object 
iz> attained. 


I frankly tell you am myself disappointed that more progre^ has 
not been made. When we met here, almost exactly a year ago, I spoke 
of the scheme as oW in w'hich I could not hold out Jiope of e^ly * 

decision j^but I did not then anticipatc«that t,he (fccision would be so lo% 
delayed. Tliat, there are financial difficulties connected with tbe st4l^ 
we^ all recognize : and ^that it is difficult at the present tiine 
sanction* for any new scheme which involv|s expendi|nr!| 



i^ivolved in tllfe scheme put forward by the Samaj, I know only too well. 
But if we arc*t« wait till we get all the niowy we would like* to have 
1 ) 6 ^ 01*6 coming to^i decisioy on the principles of the scheme, we shall have 
to wait for«a very long time. I most sincerely hope that it may 1^ 
possible to give to the Sam.'ij at a very early date a reply regarding the 
prinAples involved— -even i? the reidy regarding the funds asked jbr cannoji 
at the present* 'time be altogether favourable. 

There is one matter in eonneetion with your finances to which 
1 would like^o refer, as the Seeretary has spoken of it. Through the 
lamented 'death of the Kumar ol’ Bhowal the estate has passed into the 
hands -of otlier members of tlijc family, jind the fCumar’s generous 
subscription of Rs. 1,000 a year has ceas^nl. The late Kumar made no 
provision for the permanent endowment of the Samaj ; his heirs, therefore, 
can continue the subscription or not as they feel disposed. Ibe expendi- 
ture of the estate has had to be cut down considerably, but the ladies 
kindly agreed to continue to pay from the joint estate a suin of 
fts. 300 per annum, aud ]Krhaps in the near future when they find 
) Ifbw- their aflfairs have prospered, it may be possible for the Samaj to 
•appeal to tbcrfl for their personal support to an institution, the interests 
•of which the Kumar had so much at heart. 


His Bxcclkncv then acklressed the Pundits of the Samaj w ’Bengali. 

f 

Saraswat Samaj Suuhim.^ndali, . . , ■ i 

Ei batsarcr aclhitel.anco .am.akc sabha,>ati manoa.ta 

tahar iiimitya al.ona<lij!okf Bangadesh 

hh'tsar utkarsha sadhaiie jerup jatnaban, taha g 

nrithlWr ie W deshc Sanskrita charcha koy. shakalcrai aponad,ger 
Vo- ackit. Aaka kan bkabUhyate apoaade. adyaa. 

|)urna shafalata praptya hoibe. 



Hit Excellency's Speech at the Annual ^Co-operatipe Credit^ 
Conferencet on 20th February 191S. 

Mr. Beatson Bell, Mr. Mitra and Gentlemen, 

On behalf of the Government of Bengal, I once more Velcom% you ' 
to the AniVtial Ccrnference on Co-operation. I need not dwell on «the 
importance — the growing im]Jortance as ft seems to me — of these meetings 
— with the opportunitj' which they give 3'ou of discussing the lessons 
to be drawn from each year’s experience ; thej'^ enable you to exchange 
views, to work out general lines of policy^ together, and to help each 
other to overcome difficulties ; and the^' bring the work you are quietly 
doing throughout the j’ear to public notice, and thus attract new recruits, 
to swell the arm^' of co-operators in Bengal. 

When I addressed 3’ou last 3’ear, I dwelt on the need o? keeping up a 
high standard, even if doing so shoul(J cause your progress to seem slower' 
— on papci\at anv. rate — than it is in other places. So long as you cah 
assure me that 3'ou keej) up a high standard, I am prepared to be satisfied 
yven though the increase in the nund)er of s(Scie\ies and of their members 
is comparativel3’ snbill. But I gjitlier from Mr. Mitra’s report that 
the increase during last year was an3’thing but small. Although a polic3' 
of consolidation was strictl3' followed, and although a not altogether 
inconsiderable number of societies which had originally been formed on 
wrong lines, or which wei’e unprogressive, have been wound up ; and 
although every care has been taken that new societies shbuld be, 
organized onU’" on sound lines, •and where the demand for them is 
spontaneous, the number of societies has increased by nearly 50 per cent., 
and the number of members bv practieall3’ 60 per cent., and the capital 
b3' just over 95 per cent. , 

This remarkable result was not due to an3’ arfTficial stimulus supplied 
by Government officials. It was caused in part, no (loubt^tby th^ 
increasing interest taken by the ])ublic in co-operation, but it Ivas due 
also and mainh' to the energv' of fi large nunfber of voluntary non-offitiaf’ 
workers. It certainly looks as if the economic revolution to which 
I f'eferred kv?t year, is coming on faster than man3'’ of us anticipated — an(J 
as if the rapidit3",of its ajjprojich is one result of efforts which members 
of the educated communjt3’' are making to help their les§. fortunateT 
brethren. The true interests of the educated classes and of»*the masses 
fire identical, though this has not alwa3's been recognized ife a practical 
fo\m here any more tlj^n^it has been in other countries. The improye- 
ment of the mater^il condition of the masses ought, even if only ftoni 
selfish point of view* to be one of the chief cares of the educated cla^^s.! 
The bestj;isecurit3’ for such improvemerft is tlve reJognitidn by the educkti^ 
classes of their dutj* towards the ‘masses, and we must all wt^pine 
anything which points to a growth of that recognition.: fij 
co-operative movement we have ready* to owr hand a pQVterfial. 
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by which to effect improvement; and'I trust government will alwaj's 

g a y welcome the non-official woj;kers who ccyne forward *to assist 
that movement^ 

^But^with^progress co^jiies increased responsibility ; and some of that 
lesponsibility lies on Government. • The more the movemoot develops 
on what 1 may call thorouglih’ democratic lines, the better — so af least 
it seems to me. I believe the co-operative movement, more than any 
other movement which I have come across in India, contains the germs 
of a heeflthy spirit of lociil self-government. But co-oper£^ion such as 
w^ are here to discuss, is one pf the things which ijidia has borrowed 
from the West; it is, therefore, incuinl)ent on Government as^ its sponsor 
to do its best to make it move on lines likely to be successful, and 
to help those who work for it to jivoid j)itfalls such as experience in 
Europe — where commercifd affairs luiA'e been longer and more closely 
stndied than they have been here, — has shown which ma3' trip up the 
*un wary. 


The sum tnve.sted in co-operative societies throughout India is now 


veiy great — in Bengal {done the figure is rapidU' a])proaching a crore of 
rupees. It was to help the co-operator to solve the problems which this 
increased financial responsibility brings that the Government of India 


appointed the Commitffee ‘on Co-operation over which Sir Edward 
Maclagan is presiding, and to whifh we look confidentlj’ for valuable 


advice. 


F’erhaps the problem connected with the co-operative movement, 
once it is well started, which requires most expert knowledge, is the 
orgajii^^ition of the finance at the top, so to speak. It is generally’’ 
ajlmittcd that assured backing Iw a yank of acknowledged standing — 
which maj' form an useful link between the movement and the general 
mone\' market — is much needed to hclj) the so-called Central Banks here 
to equalize their surplus and deficiencies. Thanks to a ver^”- strong 
’Sub-(?ommittee which considered the matter, we arc, I hope, fairh' on the 
wa\r to secure this through the establishment of a Provincial Central 
^ank. •fhe scheme has met with the approval and encouragement 
of such ftten as Sir Loraine Dunbar, Sir R. N. Mookerjee, Raja Rishi Case 
^^£»w, Rai Sita Nath Roy Bahadur, and Sir Daniel Hamilton : all men in 
whom the public have confidence. Of course we must wait for a 
favourable opportunity from an investor’s point of view, and «ome details 
have yet to be settled. A Sub-Committee will meet within the nc%:t liour 
to discuss t,he project. On that Sub-Committep are not only the gentle, 
nlfen whoseT^iames I have already mentioned but other prominent men— 
thj fton*ble *Mr. Monteath, The Hon’ble Mr. E. H. Braj, the* Hon’bk 
Mr. F. H. Stewart, leading members of the CiSamber of Commerct^- 
Mt**Meugen8— the Maharajadhiraja yahadur of Burcfvan, Mr. Ironside, 
Mr.*P. L. Roy, the Hon’ble Maulvi A. K. Fazl-ul-Haq. When I find men 
staging prepared t® advisfe as to the best way ot milking the 
Bank ^reality, I feel t'ery hopeful.* I tAst it will not ‘be long before 
tbfe afeae is placed formally before the publics To be a suepess the 
Have not sympathy 6nly, but also active support from the 
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moneyed classes, from the landoWners, and the corntt^pw^aj men ; and 
I would most earnestly afipeal tor these to consider the matter well 
and to come forward if they possibly can, and help in •establishing an 
inCiitution which, if managed on sound lines, ought, I thinly to do a very 
great deal to increase the wealth of Bengal and make it a good country >• 
foS* men to 6mploy their capital in. ‘ 

C 

We must never forget that the basis on which the whole progress 
and solvency of the movement rests is found in the village societies. 
It is through these ^societies that we can teach the cultivators who forfn 
them how to manage their owiJi aflFairs. We must not try to keep them 
in leading strings ; we must aim at making them business-like atld at 
developing, especially in the office-bearers, a sense of responsibility. To’ 
do this those who work for the movement ought to have a real sympathy 
with the village people and a thorough knowledge of their habits and 
their limitations. They must lose no op])ortunity of impressing on the 
members of the societies the principles of co-operation. These principles 
arc of gre^ater importance than even the most scrupulous attention 
to routine details of book-keeping. The office-bearers mus't be attentive 
to such detahs ; the\’ cannot be too (j^ireful to be accurate, though the 
methods followed may be simple. But they and all who have anything^ 
to do with th2 guidance of the societies ought to teach that co-operation 
does not simplj’’ mean enabling the co-operaft)r borrow lots of monej’ 
at cheaper rates, anil on easier terms than he can borrow it from 
the ordinary money-lenders. I have been much impressed by the notes 
written by Mr. Woodhead and Mr. Das and others on the necessity 
of improving the audit and inspecting staff. There are certain things 
for which the Registrar is responsible, and Government cannot allow 
these duties to be neglected for want of an adequate and propei^y-^aid 
staff. This is a view which was etrongly held in Madras, and I hope, 
it is as strongly held in Bengal. The work of educating the members 
in co-operative ideals and methods is just as important as the work 
of audit and inspection; the two should go hand in hand. The,. staff 
should be strong enough to do the work of inspection without hurry, 
and they should have plenty’’ of time to call the mendt)ers together 
and to speak with them on co-operation. 

We have to inculcate sound co-operativ*e principles of mutual h^lp,"^ 
thrift and self-reliance. These do not necessarily follow tlv? provision 
of cheap money. Good teaching and effective supervision are necessary ; 
supervision to be cf any value implies more than the mere examination 
of account books. It was because I feel this strongly that impressed 
on yqu last year — and I again impress on you this year — the need fo*r 
great care and caution in forming new societies. Honesty and efficiracy 
onrthe part of the offiiw-liearers are essential, but a sound knov^^e^ge. 
and practice of ^principles of go-operation by the members of the, 
socKties are quite as essential. The latter vir^es indted will go a lcm^‘ 
way tov^ards securing the former. 

t,The papers on the subject of co-ordinating the work 
Agricultural Department with that of the officers interested in the 
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•o co-operatwn^ iyiUj;-csted me j^reatly. "Mr. Westjs paper on co-operation 
between the Agricultural and Co-opejative Departiiients find the Educa- 
tion Department^ is, 1 think, ^articulai;ly suggestive. Within the last few 
days*I visited several of the Milk Societies at Dacca to which Mr. MitAa 
refe^^s in* his Report. Wl^it I saw there makes me feel sanguine. The 
members are ^(;^uick enough and intelligent enough, but they*need to iJe 
taught many things which have hitherto lieen beyond the*limits of their 
experience. It seems to me the_v would cfisily learn, and they are already’ 
considering whether they could not iirofitfiblj' arrange for the distri- 
bittion and growth of selected seeds and the improvement oS their breed 
of cattle. 

There has lK,*en a great development of Central Banks; this is 
excellent in itself, but the very raiudity of the development should make 
ns cautious. I fully realize that things fire only developing, but the 
salrisffictory progress made so' far, makes me all the more anxious that 
Turthcr (irogress should be on the best lines ; and it is for this reason 
andoiot in ain' captious spirit of criticism thfit I saj’ what I do. I know 
from bitter personal experience how easily one *may with the best of 
motives — sometimes perhaps just because of those best of motives — fail to 
look at things carefully enough from the Banker’s poii^t of view. 1 have 
been a Bank Director myself, so perhaps you will forgive* me if 1 lay 
stress on the need for pitividing fill your Central Banks with sufi'icient^ 
share capital find adequate re.servt^. It is on the proportion which 
these, together with cash reserve and other liquid asSets, bear to deposits 
more than on anything else, tliat the strength of the BatdvS will depend 
in times of difficulty. The deposits are loaned out. They cannot — to 
fyiy great extent — be loaned out for periods inueh longer than those for 
w’hick they' are put in, without some risk. It is encouraging to hear how 
well the Central Banks stood the stnUn which recent difficulties in the 
jute trade brought on them. I have no doubt you have given careful 
thought to the question, indeed the proposal to form a Provincial 
Central Bank, which would be the best possible security for good finance, 
shows that you have. But I know how important the matter is, and 
I trust you vvill forgive me for dwelling on it. 

Another point to which I would like to refer, though only in a word, 
it tfie provision in the most satisfactory and reliable way you can of a 
link between the Central Banks and the village societies. It seems to me 
piay' not be wise to rely permanently in this matter, on thtf Same kind 
of agency which is found excellent at the inception of the schehie. It 
•inay be worth your w'hile, to consider whether in this link you have not 
aif opportunity of which you should fully avail yourselves for^teachftifit 
selfi-reliance. *If at any particular point there is a possibility for ap 
individual to exercise good influence, there will aiteo be a possibility at 
^e igante point for an individual to exercise evil inf|t|:nce. I shall not 
«l^b^atc this, I nlerely remind you that what is sauce for the goose*is 
^enerajjjir sauce for the ^gander. 

' . I have kept you long enough— perhaps some of you mapr thiak 

l too long. *I do not mind if you do think it. Experts 
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are always right to look critically at an amateur he.t^ks too much^^j 
That is the balm wlych those wh^ are not overmuch in love with, the: 
system of having a Governor her^e can, quite justly, l%y to their souls, 
i^yhow I will leave you to your labours, but before I^do 80» I want 
to thank you all, — both officials and non-pfficials. Mr. Mjtra^jhaq," 
mentioned :n his report some whose help has been specially useful. I am 
grateful to you all for the work you have done for Bengal during the 
past year, and I w'ould ask you to convey to the members of the societies 
you represent a message of good will and encouragement fro^ the 
Governor of Bengal. 
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Hm ExealfelicyW Speech on the occasion of Prize-distribution at tItB 
,^lcatta 9iadrassat on 11th March 1915. 

Hasley, Ladies and Gentlemen,* 

• ^ glftd that I am once more able to preside over your 

prize-gtvipg and give the students and staff of the Madrassa such 
en^uragement as the presence here of the Head of, the PS*ovince can 
ring to you. The last time that I ^Yas in this immediate neighbourhood 
was on that afternoon to which Mr. Harley has referred when so 
many members of the Moslem community assembled in the square 
to give expression to their grief at the death of the Nawab Bahadur 
Sir^ Salimullah of Dacca — a grief in which I shared. I know how 
garnestly the Nawab Bahadur had the interest of his fellow Muham- 
madans at heart ; so I can well understand how deeply you mourn 
his loss, and how much you must be inspired by liis example. • He often 
^spoke to me of the special needs of his community. He more con- 
vincingly than any other mpn pomted out to me the facts connected 
with this ; he more than an3’^ other man made me ffel that* education 
is by far the most cr3'ing need of the Muhammadans in. fepngaj ; and 
he was, I think, glad that I realized that it is in the interest riot' 
of that cominunit3' onlv’, but of all the jx'ople of ^he Presidency, that 
Government should give ver3' earnest consideration to Madrassa 
education. 

M3* knowledge of Islamic learning is neecssarih* limited. 1 fear 
1* cannot ever expect to become an expert, but m3* interest in the 
•education of Muhammadans in India is, 1 hope, a real interest. I would 
liiJe to help where and when I can; Tam, therefore, glad to feel that, 
in all matters connected with it 1 can look with confidence to my 
friend and colleague Nawab Saiyid Shams-ul-Huda for advice. 

All who Were at the Oriental Conference which was held at Simla 
in 1911 , agreed that two distinct objects were desirable,— the establish- 
pient tbroughont India of special institutions for Oriental studies on 
modem ’lines, and the maintenance of institutions for the conduct of 
'l^riental studies on the ancient indigenous lines. In Bengal we have 
afreadv’ prescribed a revised curriculum on modern lines for Madrassas^ 
^ curriculum which will lead up to the Facult3’ of Islaqiic Studies 
which we hope to see established in connection .with the* i)dcca, 
!lJ«iversit3* the students who follow this curriculum will be given 
a* thorough grounding in English, as well as instruction in Islamic 
lei^rnihg. * 

,We recognize too that there is a great needNliere for .scholars who 
^ave thorough knowledge of Islamic studies in Ihe widest sense, 
b^t who have btibn tau|;ht in a somewhat different fashion — scholars 
whoeejauty in life will be to mini’sfer to the religious and »ocJld needs 
of ti«^ cb-religionists;*it is to *mek thil need that wo have decided 
Ih Madrassa-the oldest Madrassa hi Bengal-to eontimie 

ancient lines? 
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At the same tim«^ we canftot hide from ourself es^ the fact thait? 
scholars*^ who have Received theii?. education solely in Calcutta have 
nothin recent j^ears made any r substantial *contrib«tion to Islamic 
Ifjarning, and that nien w'ith great ability who have"’ passed the 
highest examinations of our Madrassa, finding that they cannot, geti' 
ell the teaching they wish to get Sn Calcutta, have to ^o on to other 
seatS^ of Isld'mic learning in Upper India in order to complete tiiehs 
education. My colleagues and I ho|5e that one day the Calcutta. 
Madrassa will be as efficient as any other similar institution in India 
is; we mean to do all we can to make it so, and that is why,^e 
have lately appointed a Committee t® revise the curriculum and to 
make suggestions for the improvement of this institution. ^ 

The scheme for providing a Muhammadan Arts College in connec- 
tion with the Madrassa has, I am sorry to say, not made the progress 
I had hoped for. We have acquired the land in Welle.sley Street, but 
funds to prosecute the scheme are not available just now, and we must 
wait in patience for the realization of our hopes. With the extension 
of the Bfiker Hostel ,it is different. Thanks to the great personal 
interest which His Excellency the Viceroy takes in the students of, 
Calcutta arid the thought which ha s|)ecigilly gives to the question „of 
their being accommodated in surroundings* healthy alike for body and 
mind, we iih'all be able to proceed with 'this ijt once. 

I have been glad to hear fropi the Hon*l)le Nawab Sahib good 
accounts of the work which is being done for the improvement of the 
education of Muhammadans in the districts by Mr. Taylor, the Special 
Assistant to the Director, and by the Assistant Inspectors appointed 
for each Division : and I am most grateful to the members of the 
Advisory Committee over which the Director presides for the attention 
they have given to the schemes of improvement which have been before 
them. I am looking forward eagerly’’ tp receiving their report. I am 
told, they hope to submit this some time next month. 

Before I sit down, I would like to refer, though only in a very 
few words, to the importance of extending facilities for the education 
of Muhammadan ladies. We must necessarily depend on the leaders 
of. the community for all initiative in this direction ; but I pan glad, 
to hear that progress is being made. Government on its pkrt has 
liberally aided such private efforts as the’Sakhawat Memorial Girls 
School and the Suhrawardy Pardanashin School, and I qan promise 
ydu that shall do our best to help the leaders to bring such effoijtf 
to d successful issue. 
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*Hi$ &ccfU€ncy*s Spit^h "at— the Sanskrit Convocation, on 

12th March 19IS. 

MAHILA 0 BhADBA ^AHUDATAGANA, 

Dekhit^ dekhitd <ik batsar cli.alia f^ela. Ei 6k bafesardr madhye sanskrita 
pankkha. board, sanskrita shikkhar umiatikalap^ kata ayas swlkar 6bam 
piyishranll karlyacbhen. Sei janya iiini satiskrita boardke antar^k dbanyabad 
prtftlan karitoclihi. Sanskrita bhasba bharatbavsher pra^ian gaur^ber bastu. 
Sei prlcUIn 6bam sumadhur bliashar shribriddliir janya jankara parishram 
kareii, sei sakal manaiiTya adhyapakgan, kebal ainar governiiient^r nab6, 
deshero sarbatha dhanyabaclbliiijan. 

Apanader ohatiishimthlr sujogya adbyapakganer sabajyartU6 ami gov- 
er4ment hait6 pratibarsb6 dash liajar (aka brittir byabjistha kariachhi. 
iJpajukta aliasar npastbit bailei, ei sabajyer pariman briddhi kariya 
^an^iger ntsaha battiban karibar abbipray amiir achhe. 

Ekhati sal^jia blianga bank. 


T^NSLATiON. 

Ladies and Gentlemen,, 

One year lias rolled by since we met last. Durin^tbis iwrioil the Board 
of Sanskrit Examinations lias done mncb for tbe improvement of Sanskrit 
learning in this country. For tliis I am acconiing my bearticst tbanks 
to tbe Boai-d. Tbe Sanskrit language is tbe glory of India ; and those 
venerable teacbei-s who are labouring for tbe improvement and projiagation 
of tlyit *incient and sweet language really deserve the tlmnks of, not only 
* 1 ^ Government, but also of all the people of India. 

My Government have decided to give an annual grant of rntiees ten 
tbonsand for Sanskrit academies. This sum might be increased for the 
imrpose of encouraging you if .suitable oiiportuuity would occur. 

I *now declare this Convocation closed. 
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Hvk ExatUmey** R^pfy to tiuf AddntMA* preotntoA at 
® on J7th March J9IS. 

QEKTLBMBli; 

o’ ^ 

I am very glad to meet yflu all and thank you for the cordial’ 
welcome you have given to Lady Carmichael and myself. This is the 
first time that I have visited your district, but it is not,, by any 
means the first time that I felt interested in it. Two .institution^, “of 
which I heard vefy soon after I came to Bengal were the College 
at Bankura'and the Leper Asylum. The College justly holds a leading 
position among the educational institutions in the Presidency and the 
work done for the lepers well deserves support. 

^ I thank you for your expressions of loyalty to the Throne ^nd 
devotion to the person of the Sovereign. I shall have great pleasure 
in passing on these expressions to His Excellency the Viceroy. Thf 
British Eitipire is going through a great crisis, but — ^thani^ God ! — owing 
to the loyalty and devotion of the people who have a share in it, , 
it is coming out of that crisis strt)nger •than ever. The peoples of 
the Empire know ‘that unity is strength^ and have abundantly shown 
that they are glad to act on that knowledge; jn their close association 
they are learning tp understand Qne another* and to appreciate one 
another better. Tke King-Emperor’s subjects in every part of his 
dominions are sympathizing together now as they never did before. 
The result will surely be to make of the British Empire in the future 
more powerful engine for human good even than as we believe it has 
been in the past. ^ 

In one of your addresses you, spoke of the advantages to be gain^‘ 
from an occasion like this when the Governor gets an opportunity 
of becoming more intimately acquainted with the needs and aspirations 
of the people whom his Sovereign has committed to his care. It is 
a great honour to any man to be entrusted with the governm^fnt of 
a province, but it is an honour which brings with it many duties — one 
of those duties undoubtedly is to learn the needs and aspirations 
the people. My visits to mufassal districts, help me I hope, — as “perhaps 
nothing else could, — to discharge that duty* and I can assure you that’ 
1 do most thoroughly appreciate this. Bengal is a large province. 
It' contains many districts— 27 in all. I could not have visited th^t^ 
all during the first year of my Governorship without neglecting many 
things which I had to ^do in the ordinary course of dt^y. I hopcv 
yofc will accept that as sufficient excuse for my not helving come 
here sooner. J have now visited most of the districts,— all Except foui^— 
and these I hope to <:jee«4>efore this year is over. By far the greater 
portion of my ti^ne must necessarily be spent at the head qnarferii 
of, Government; I have not had the advantage which my ofiioera Uhye 
of haviifg spent some years of life 4n clos^ association with the people 
in ,the everyday round of village 4tfe*in Bengal. I'ofbeti envj|!^ them ’ 
thjs advantage, and ^ think how interesting their life 
few opportunities I have" had of ■afeiiig a- M^e ■ of 
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ttearly the •iai|><»rtAnce of personal knowledge* in all Indian, matters. 

I can only get that knowledge through the lAnd help of both the 
peop|e and, my ’officers, *and I am g(tateful to all who in any degree 
take me into *their confidence as you have done. * 

To satisf^' j'our aspirations or, even your needs the fiijst requisite 
is money. If ’we had but an unlimited supply of capital to develop 
this country, how much could he done to help the people, to increase 
their standard of comfort, and to educate them so that they should 
b§ able to 3o many things for themselves Cor which at present they 
de^nd on others. But alas ! the §upply of capital* is ver\’ limited at 
any t^me, and at the present moment wlien we must husband all our 
Resources until the great life and death struggle, in whicli almost the 
whole of the civilized world is involved, is over; it is more restricted 
than ever. But that is not a reason for doing nothing; we can 
and ought to think things well out, and get read^' to seize any 
•opportunity that comes. I ho])e, therefore, 3*011 will at least help me 
io take some advantage of this opportunit3' b3* telling me of 3’our 
wants, both tgreat and small. You, gentleman, who are ’Municipal 
Commissioners, ask for assistance to enable you to extend J;he blessings 
pf a pure water-supph* and an "efficient system of drainage within 
your town. 1 hear thy.t \'(U*r scheme is designed, so tha^ it can be 
taken up in independent .sections. Government has hlrtad};* helped 
you liberally in finanemg the wo»k in those bhw-'ks with which you 
are at present dealing, and I see no reason \rti3’ the Government 
should not help 3'ou to extend the scheme. As soon as 3'’OU are prepared 
to go on with the extension, Goveniment will help 3-ou with expert 
advice, and also 1 feel sure— in accordance with the past precedent — 
witl\ fynds by the loan of such mone3’- as you are in a position to 
’b^orrovv, or if you can show good cause and monex* is available, possibly 
"also by a grant. 

I was delighted to hear you make suggestions for improving the 
sanitation of the congested area within the town by filling up, clearing 
and enlarging certain tanks, while at the same time filling up other 
smaller tanks which are at present polluted. Such a scheme is after 
«my owy heart, and I should like to hear more about it. Mr. Cook 
tells nfe he thinks a beginning might be made at Kaetpara. If 
TSPh. Cook can arrange it, I will gladl3’^ go there, and if, after seeing the 
place I feel, hopeful that something useful can be done, I will certainly 
4^qcourage you to draw up a definite scheme and do all I c^ln to help 
you to finance it. 


» 

' l^SMBBRS /fV THE DISTRICT BoARD, 

*Sfou midee two specific requests to Government for help: ydu 
ask ^rst, for a special grant towards the coi^struction of a bridge 
*ov^ the Darkeswar, and secondly, for a recurring g|-ant of Rs. 20,000 
?a yo’jr own income is ilnproved. I ^ afraid I can ^jive 

JUjii very little hope of»either request being immediately ^aeqeded to. 
Aq faf as the bridge is concerned^ I kpow, amj 1 think* you knf>w, 
iliOEgh fortunately we in Bengal hav<^ in comparison w^ith 

the world been but lightly affected by 
nevertheless been considerably red upedj and 
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we are bound ^ to conperve all our resources to.f tnpet-ptji'f 
requirements of the Provifice. The plain fact is, we have tlo mowy 
just now to devote to objects, however ^sefvir.g, w^ich are outsuj® 
tlc^ scopte of the immediate duties of Government. As to your second 
request, it is an essential feature of Local Se^f-Governm^mt that p>cal 
needs must*^ be met primarily by local resources, and however 

reluctantly, local bodies must cfit their coat according to their clbth.< 
Gjovernment lately took one important step to help the District Boards 
by handing over to them a new and growing source of revenue in place 
o?" the hxed assignt^ents which they had hitherto received ; and for l^is 
you have expressed^ your gratitude. * I tltink, how’ever, you take a rather 
tqo pessimistic view of the benefits which 3 ’our district has received. 
You admit that instead of Rs. 32,134 — the sum of the amounts of 
equilibrium grant and the grant for water-supply Rs. 30,468 and 
Rs. 1,666, respectively, — ^j’ou have received an annual income of 
Rs. 55,000, which seems to me a fairly' profitable exchange : but I gatlier 
that you fear that the augmentation grant, which you say comes to 
Rs. 13,75Q, will shortly ,be withdrawn bj* Government. If you think this, 
you are under a misapprehension. The augmentation grant will only be 
gtaduallj’ diminished as your incorne from the Public Works Cess 
increases. Jf the income from the Public Works Cess is Rs. 55,000, and 
the augmedtatjon grant is Rs. 13,750, the*augifientation grant will not 
t>e whofly withdrawn until that cess income readies a sum of Rs. 68,750; 
it will be gradually diminished pari passu with the increase in the Public 
Works Cess, which is a very different thing. Perhaps, too,, you maj' have 
forgotten that as the Public Works Cess increases, so also will the Road 
Cess increase ; and there will be no corresponding reduction from this 
branch of your income. It is true that this district does not seem to 
benefit quite as much as some other districts do, but there are ^'ea'sons, 
for this, and the remembrance of these, may, I hope, somewhat console,, 
you ; for one thing your own contributions in the shape of Road Cess are 
smaller than those in other districts, which makes the Public Works Cess 
also smaller, and again (5overnment has in the past paid a proportion- 
ately larger amount than in most places towards your expenditure 
on Education, and therefore you have to that extent forestalled the 
benefits you would otherwise have received from the surrender, of the 
Public Works Cess. It is for you to decide how you can best appropriate 
your income to meet the needs of your, district, and I sympathize wi^ 
your desire to maintain a high standard of education. But I am afraid 
that every ^District Board would like to obtain Government aid in main- 
taining sonie one or more branches of its administration at a higher' 
standard than its ‘own local resources can afford : the Provincial Govern- , 
ment itself would, I suspect, be onlj' too glad to put forwaj4 » 9^ ' 

thal: kind, if there were any chance of its doing so successfully, \^.hile, 
therefore, I understand your desires and feel for you, I can only advbe 
you to consider, as cafPefftlly as you can, what is the best method , for 
employing the res<^urces at your disposal, so as to bring the g^af^si, 
good to the people in your district. 

Gen^emcn, once again I thank ^oq on* behalf of Xad^ Cltrn^yicb^ 
and'* myself; and I wpbld assure you that we loolS forward 
to beconjing personally licquain ted with inany of you dur|u|t 
Bapkura. 
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I 

Hii Exe^lUtney g Speech at the Weekyan College, Bankara, • 

•on 17th March IBIS. 

Ms. Mitchell. Profbssobs and Students, 

I lva& not aware that we were to receive a welcome of this nature 
from yoy aU and perhaps because of its unexpected nature we appreciate 
tlly welcome all the more. It is pleasant to find vrhat is u^ally termed 
the hispection of the College*'’ turned into a cheeiTul welcome of this 
nature. 

• T 

1 can assure you that such visits are never a trouble. 1 look upon 
them as a great pleasure, as well as part of my education in Indian affairs. 
It appears to me that to-day in India there is no more difficult — but at the 
isame time I think — no more interesting — problem than the problem of 
education. As you all know about 1850 there was a great controversy 
over the natuje of the education which the Government was to Encourage 
among the people— and iri the course of that controversy man}' exaggera- 
tions were made— both on ^he side of those who wished the higher 
education to be conducted v^h a view to understanding the ancient 
classical lore of the East ^nd of those who wished to open'out atrf>nce to 
the people the treasures Af the West. , As everyone kpows Lord Macaulay' 
won the day, and it was, perhaps, natural whei'e suck opposite views were 
held that the pendulum should have swung too much on the Western side, 
and that the education in the vernaculars and the classical languages 
should not always have met with the encouragement they deserved. 
The result of the momentous decision is being felt to-day and has 
•brought with it problems that were not foreseen. But after all true edu- 
tjation means the drawing out of the mind of man and the building up of a 
man’s character. The form is subsidiary to this, and there are no doubt 
many examples of success in education in the highest sense in spite of 
•forma I am glad to hear of the high ideal you place before yourselves 
in this College. Reverence for truth and loyalty to the King should be 
the keynote of’all educational institutions. The Knights of old expressed 
Iheir ideal in the words of the Christian Saint : “ Honour all men — Love 
. brotherhood— Fear God^-Honour the King.” The same ideal has 

bdfen put in more homely phrase by one of more recent date: 

“Trust in God and do the right, be honest, kind and bmve.” 

I . . • 

I hope the students of this College will ever keep these ideals before 
'them. I wijsh Mr. Mitchell and the Professor® and students all success 
in* their lif& and work. 



£jrcciifem^'*ir Speech on the oceaeion of opening M« Gnd ■ 

Buildings at Bankura^on 18th March 19tS, 

Mr. Tindall ‘AND Gentlemen, 

1 . • I 

I am Very glad that by accepting the Judge’s invitation to open the 
new Civil Courts I have got this opportunity of meeting the thember# 
of the Sada^ and Mufassal Bars, and of hearing from them exf^redslo^s 
of loyalty and demotion to the Crown. ^ 

One of tjie aims of all Go^fcrnments should be to provide buHdings 
in which to transact public business which are both worthy of the 
administration and convenient for the public. It seems to me that this 
aim has been attained so far as the administration of the work of the 
District and Sessions Judge of Banktira is concerned : and I am glad to 
hear from the members of the Bar, who are naturally deeply concerned in 
such a matter, of their satisfaction and gratitude. These commodiouli 
buildings indeed put the present quarters of the Miinsif^ Courts into 
the shade, and 1 am not surprised J;hat you express a hope that the 
present condition < of the Munsifs Courts, Vf which 1 heard yesterday 
from one lyf their members, should not ftt forgotten, I fear this is not 
the only district which is in great need oP improved public buildings, 
but the Government is not unmindful of this and at i)resent a programme 
for the gradual improvement of all the buildings for Judicial officers 
in the Province is being worked out to be taken up in order of urgency ; 
and when funds are available for the purpose, no time will be lost. I do 
not know what position the Munsifs Court at Bankura has in thip 
programme. If the present condition of the Court building i« ueally^ 
such as it was described to me, I can only hope, for the sake of other, 
places, that it takes an early place, for if it does not, and there are many 
other places where the state of affairs is even worse, the plight of those 
using them must indeed be sad. In any case, however, your buildings, 
will not be forgotten. 

I have read with much interest an account supplied* to me bj’ the 
District Magistrate of the History of the Criminal and Civil Jut^dictiort 
of Bankura from 1760 when the British Government first took over_ 
the administration of these tracts and made a vain attempt to control 
Bankura from far off Murshidabad. In 1787 Lord Cornw'alKs separated 
theuarea and placed it under an officer stationed at the head quarter!/ 
of the ancient Raj at Vishnupur. It was not till 1806, however, that, 
a 'Magistrate was statioiftd permanently at Bankura and pt5t till 
that a Judge was i3ermanentl3' stationed here. Now Governmeivt^ has 
provided buildings wj^ich^I trust tvill meet the needs of the district 
fof many years to come. 

^ I have much pleasure in declaring these buildings,, open knd 'I 
Mr. Tin^lall and his successors manyo years of*useful twork in thei^^^/|^ 
th^ good o/ th^e people of thi% district.* 
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i®t ExoelUncy*a Reply to the Addreeeee presented at Birhhumt ^ 

on 19th M^rch 1915. 

Gentlemen, < 

I thank you for the welcome you have given to Lady Carmichael 
and myself. I have long looked forward to visiting Suri, not only 
because I have been told that I should see there a part of Bengal 
diflfering in man3’ respects from the parts which I iTave already seen; 
but al§o because I verj' much wish to visit m3' friend Dr. Rabindranath 
'i^agore’s educational institution at Bolpur, a thing whicli I hope, to 
do on my way back to Calcutta to-morrow. Another friend of mine, 
the son of the late Maharaja of Hetampur, has told me something of 
th^ wants of 3’our district, but the people of Birbhum have as yet had 
Ho opportunit3’- of impressing their ideas on me personally; so I am 
g^ad that I am here at last, and hope you will not hesitate to use 
the opportunity of telling me your needs. 

I was glad to hear your expressions of loyalty to the Throne and 
(ievotion to the person of 'the Kang-Einperor. I take an early 
opportunity of conve3Mng,thes«*cxpressions to His Excellenc3!»tlae Viceroy. 
Expressions of loyalty atid •devotion from his people must Toe jJleasing^ 
to the Sovereign at all times. BuC the3’ must bo doubly pleasing at 
a time like the present when the resources of His Majesty’s great Empire 
are being employed to the utmost in the defence of what he believes, 
and we believe, to be the cause of Truth, Justice, and Honour. There 
n|ver was a time when a Sovereign was more at one with his people 
in a ^r«at national crisis, and we believe that the Empire will come 
tofth from this struggle stronger, better, and greater. His Majesty’s 
personal feelings communicated in that gracious message of September 
last to which you have referred are the treasured possession of the 
Princes and Peoples of India. The message showed to the world the 
place 'which India holds in our King-Emperor’s heart : and by her 
response India has shown to the British peoples in every part of His 
]lSajest3»’f doramions how deservedly that place has been won. 

Now let me turn to 3'our needs as set out in your addresses. These 
^ST^only be satisfied by the expenditure of a large sum of money, 
and however desirable the schemes may be in themselves— I fear th^t 
question of money alone is in itself sufficient just now td mak^ it 
impossible for Government to take up any which aTe not essential, 
i have so far only got a rough idea of the •nature of your district. 
Tfie i{^hol6 of Jhe district may not be like what I have seen, bpt I sk\!f 
enough to enable me to realize that the rivulets to which you refq: 
must Be a serious obstacle to traffic, specially in tfife rainy season. I am 
,^r^d though that ordinary bridging work must .bS done here as it* 
18 , in other places’ out 0/ the regular resources of the distri^. Nbr 
,cil2i I ^old out any hopes tt> you of assistance in the acquisition of 
qimr^ The Public Works Department do not themselves require 
in Birbhum, and Government possesses funds which it h&s 
advance to District Boards for such a purpose.^ 
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I h^ye heard with much concern of the incredae *<;^f «fever ih 
district ; Mr. Lees, your 'Commissioner, has told me what 'yon have: 
been c doing to combat this evil. I would *^like to *866 many more 
dfepensaries in the mufassal districts, and I* hope this«is*a direction 
in which all enlightened zamindars will be ready to help- theii^ tersants^* 
if the way Js shown to them. * I do hope that as , soon as your 
projects ^re sufficiently advancc'd, you w'ill at once send them up to’ 
Government. If you do, I will certainly see what w’e can do to hdlp 
you. As a general principle all recurring medical charges must.be borne 
by local funds, but I know of no reason why some assistance shqdld 
not be given by GOverumenb towards the initial cost of the dispensary 
buildings. During my present visit 1 hope to see the charitable dispeij,- 
sary at head quarters iind to be able to help you to carry on your - 
schemes of improvement there. 

I am glad to hear that you are dealing with the question of rural 
sanitation and water-supply, and 1 heartily sympathize with you in 
your desire to have more money to spend on such projects. Very little 
can be (Tone in this ‘direction without money. I hope the Public * 
Works Ces^ Funds now placed at your disposal will be of substantial^ 
use to you — they ought to be : but I fcKr I cannot hold out hopc^ 
to you o( an increased grant for gerxitjal qjcpenditure on the lines 
which you ‘art at present following. If, in future, however, you take 
in hand some special sanitary project, I shall willingly consider wdiether 
money cannot be given 3’ou to help in carr3'ing out an3’ definite object 
which Government’s exjiert advisers ma3’ approve and think likel3’ to 
be successful. 

I sympathize too w’ith you in 3'our desire to have a supply pf 
good and pure drinking w'ater in the town, so 1 am glad «to*hear, 
you have decided to devote to this object the funds subscribed to erect 
a Memorial to the late King-Emperor Edward VII. The Government 
is alwa3'S ready to assist municipalities in the construction of water- 
works, and in most ca.scs readih’ agrees to bear one-third of the^ cost; 
in some special cases Government has borne an even larger share. 

I hope also that the larger landholders and other .public-spirited 
gentlemen of the town and district will assist in a projecti^*fraugh,t 
with so much benefit to their fellow citizens. But the first thing tp 
do is to prepare 3’our project and a scheme for financing it. This will*^ 
ei^mined by Government as soon as possible and we will* then decide 
wh^it measbre of assistance we can rightly give. Meanwhile, how'ewei^ 

I would advise ^’ou to press on with the drainage project, and to^ 
complete that. It is alwjiys desirable to have arrangements.^r removing 
8«rplus water from the town before you proceed to briigg in a^firesh 
svtpplv. 


Members op the Anjuman, 

I thank®you also for your welcpn^ of us ajid for ^xpressjipn < 
loyalty contaified in your address. You refer to the abseil r ' 
m^dan officers in the grade of listed appbintipents. This y^ais ; 
my.,-:not|ce SQ^e::tj|me"ago, ;'a»d. I.'wefti-'.iiitb-the 
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with ray lajt^ collbague, Sir William I)uke, and he stated the views of 
the Government when the matter* was di%*cussed in the Legislative 
Council in July last. Gdveijiment is alive to the claims of the Muham- 
madan community to a feir share of public employment in all grades epd 
is aJso Bwars of the great advance which the younger generation have 
made in fitt^g themselves for such employhient. The* number t>f 
Muhammadans already in the junioi* grades of the Provin^al Service 
testifies to this ; but in the senior grades the number of Muhammadans 
is undot^btedl^’ very small. You must, however, remember that Govem- 
ififnt cannot appoint men to high ofiice until they h^ve had considerable 
experience : and that in selecting men for thigh office Government must 
have regard to the claims of all alike,»to whatever convnunity they 
tjelong, who have sufficient seniority to be appointed. The time, how- 
ever, is rapidly drawing near when among those qualified by length of 
service for promotion to listed posts, a considerable proportion of the 
o&cers of adequate promise will be found to be members of your 
community. Meanwhile I can assure you that the claims of no 
Muhammadan officer of adequate promise wiU be overlookisd. 

I have made a note of your request that local Anjumans should 
be consulted regarding tl>e recommendation of the Committee on 
Muhammadan Education, w^ch is at present sitting.* The object of the 
Committee is to place b^orc Government the advice of your, community, 
and I think it most prfibablc that^the point of view of the Anjumans 
will be adequately set forth in the Committee’s report : but if there are 
matters in which it seems desirable to obtain further local advice, your 
request — as I have said — will not be forgotten. 

Gentlemen, once again on behalf of Lady Carmichael and myself 
I t}\aqjc you for j’^our cordial welcome and your expressions of good will, 
"^e look forward to the opportunity we shall have this afternoon of 
becoming personally acquainted with the leading men of the district. 
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Hu Excellency's Speech on the occasion of opening ^the New' 
Dispensary at .Suri, on 19th M^rch IBIS. 

aIr. Lamboui^n, Ladies and Gentlemen, 

I thinl! Lady Carmichael and I can truthfully say that there is no 
duty which gives us greater pleasure than the encouragement of the 
extension of medical facilities to the poor, and if we give you' and tlje 
people of 3’dur district an^’ encouragement in providing such facilities 
b}’’ our presence at this ceremotu’ to-da\', we count it not a trouble, 
but a privilege to open this *new dispensary. 

Among the main' things which those who are blessed with a large 
share of this world’s goods can do to help their poorer brethren, few 
can be counted better worth doing than what our friend, Babu Rajwni 
Bhusan Mukharji of Kundola, has chosen to do in memor\’ of his father. 
Many thousands of suffering people will in the future consciously oi 
unconsciously bless him* for this charitable act. 

I learned*from one of the addressee presented to me this morning that 
in this district there is a great demand for several dispensaries, and 
I hope that Riijani Balm’s example will b?‘*^follo\ved In- others who wish 
t;o do good to their fellow men. 

I have great pleasure in declaring the building open. 



ExceHeney*$ Speech on the occasion of the opening of the 
Duke Librarjft Howrah, pn 22nd Majch 191S. 

'*Mr. Hopkyns, Rai Jyot Kumar Mukharji Bahadur and (Gentlemen, 

This is not my first visit to Howrah, in fact I have been in Howrah 
more often than in any other place in the Province outside; of Calcutta 
anS Darjeeling. But this is the first tijpc I hava come to perform 
a formal public ceremony in Howrah, ^nd I am glad tljat my first 
ffficial visit to your town should be associated with the name of my 
late much valued colleague Sir William Duke : especially as it was in 
Howrah that Sir William acquired much of that experience which he 
placed so freely at my disposal when he was Vice-President of my 
^Touncil. I am glad too that you should have chosen to commemorate 
his life and work among you by a library; for I do not tjiink that 
any other fortn of memorial would have given Sir William more real 
* pleasure. 

Sir William Duke was tly; Magistrate of Howrah foj**five years; 
a considerable period oC his Indian Service. It was thff |jeriod when 
he was in the very prime of his Jife — and he gqve you of his best.* 
1 knew him for three years— at a time when his experience had ripened — 
and he gave me of his best. I feel, therefore, that j’ou and I have 
in him the great bond of a common friendship. You speak of your 
experience of his sympatln* with 3*011, his unfailing patience, his courtesy 
and tat^. I could tell 3’ou mv experience likewise of his read}* sv’mpathj* 
•with me in my new work, of his unfailing patience with me in m3’ 
V*ant of exiicriencc of India, and of liis courtes3^ towards me on all 
occasions. I recognized in him a man who had no axe to grind — 
whose one aim was, as 3*011 have expressed it — “an earnest desire to 
•))rom«tc the well-being of the people committed to his care.” I found 
that his advice was alwa3*s based on a foundation of knowledge. 

I itas ver3* interested to hear that when he handed over charge 
gf Howrah to his successor he modesth* said “ 1 have accomplished 
imrdly* any improvement wortln* of the name in five 3*ears,” and yet 
his ^successor found that during these five 3*cars Sir William had raisgd 
Iht Town’s finances from a position verging on bankruptc3* td a position 
of financial equilibrium— and not only that, but he bad all tfie time 
been workfng out schemes of improvement, *80 that when financial 
equilij^rium'vyas attained, there might be no delay. He cared not to 
whom the praise was accorded so long as the work v^as done and 
idle .people received the benefits. His successors, however, would be 
the.first to- acknowledge that the sdiemes of drainage, the extension^ 
oli water-supply, *the injprovement^ of conservanc3’, the extei^sion 'of 
the market, the building of tlje burning ghat at Sibpuf, were all 
carried, out on plans drawn up by* Sir William Duke durihg these years 
^ hen to many he only seemed to be employed in* the thankless task 
of crtllecting arrears of rauriicipal* revenue ! 
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I congratulate youi; public-spirited citizen, Rai Jy<Jt#Kurqar Mukhaiji^ 
Bahadur, on having# recdjfnized hpw well-deserving Sir William Duke 
is ofe honour, and I congratulate the people Howrah on having a 
i^emprial to such a man in their midst. This is not .the firat time ^ 
that the Rai Bahadur has given you practical proof of ^is generosity; 
And publid spirit, and I feel certain you are all deeply grateful to 
him for the benefits he has conferred on you. I am sure that tha 
Rai Bahadur thinks that the best way in which you can show your 
gratitude to him is b}' doing your best to make the Library a success. 
Your Municipality is doing its share by giving Rs. 100 a raoi^rti; 

I shall mj'self be glad if you will allow me to give a thousand rupees 
to be spent on the purchase of books. And 1 join with you all in 
wishing the Duke Library every success. 
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Uia tjceeHency’s Speech at the Annual Meeting of the Dufferin Fu^ld 

Committee, on 22nd March 1915. 

Ladies and Pentlemen, 

I piopose to move the adoption of the Annual Report which you 
have jusf heard read. I think it is on the whole a satisfactory report. 
It 4s clear from it and from previous reports that ^^’e liaxe had many 
difficulties, and it appears to me clear that we arc likely to continue to 
have difficulties some of them v’er\' real .'liffieulties. But we have met 
tshem well hitherto, and I hope we will continue to meet them well. 
Not the least of our difficulties has been that of making both ends 
meet financial!}', indeed we have not alwa^’S been able to do this. But 
we all thoroughl}’ realize it and that makes me feel confident that 
we shall overcome it. In the jjast Government has helped the Dufferin 
Fund ver}' consideralily. It has always lool^'d on the work of the 
Fund as being one of the best pieces of work done in India. But it has 
always seemed to Government that those whom the Fund Has intended 
fo help are essentially pcojile who should, and wliA 1 believe would, 
be willing to contribute something themselves towards the F^nd. With 
that in view Government has undertaken that not only will it give 
Rs. 12,000 annually as an annual subscription to' the Fund, but it will 
give an additional subscription up to Rs. 9,000 more, that is up to 
a ma.\imum of Rs. 21,000, in all, this extra subscription to be in 
proportion to the amount subscribed to the Fund by private persons. 
!• hope this will have the result which Government wishes it to have 
of eilcoliraging private people to subscribe liberally to the Fund. 

I specially wish to emphasize the desirability pointed out in the 
report of endowing beds. The endowment of a bed is probably the most 
satisfactory way in which any one can help the Dufferin Hospital. An 
’endowment is certain!}' a great benefit, because it brings with it 
a certainty of income. 

T1W§ endowment is a new thing as far as the Dufferin Hospital is 
concerned. The Corporation, in accordance with Lady Hardinge’s wish, 
gifVe the first endowment of a bed last year; since then Rai Jyot Kumar 
M'uklmrji I^hadur and Rai Hazarimul Doodwala Bahadur have both 
4 sndowed beds. I am glad to hear that within the last "few days 
Mrs. M. R. Mehta has most kindly given a special endowificnt of 
!Rs. 10,000., If you can persuade others to /ollow the example thus 
nbbl^ set, I* am sure you will be doing a great good for the hospital.* 

There is another thing which I should like tc^refer to-*-the provision 
.of uufses. As the number of patients increases, so does the need for 
nulls’* increase, and this makes a hftivy drain on •the resources of thfe 
fi;%nd. The Dufferjn Hospital is the^ first hospital in which a s}^temrftic 
training of Indian nurse| has *beep t^ken in hand. ^ These Itfdian nurses 
have proved a great success and their number is being added to every 
^'car. Rathe|' mote than a year ago a new development was started, 
a; be^nning was, made in training liigh-eas laj^ies to be Nursing 



^thm «tch faetuff inkieA jttif; now ikiM| ^ 

ttodt ftkvottrably. This o#en, I thfiek, an <6p«i{9gfb<*''^ i«^’iMer« of 
to help India in a moat praettcal waf. 
fjfkmin to nticaea in the Dofferin' Hoapital, hat it cotti 
the money belonging to the Fund ^haa not h<fcn fpent 
<&ste ntirseSi. , Indeed itVould hardly be £ait that it ahoidd^ heia 
fbt these high>caate nurses will fiaturaHy, he trained in oitIPP Iflthtt twW? 
m^ be abte to nurse private persons and, therefore, it isvj(0i> 
gemn^ we must look for money to provide islie -lllllini^Bf* 

Sai jfypt Komar hiukha^i Bahf^dur, of whose generonty 1 af» cortstrfifl&jir 
:; has enabled this work to be**done hitherto. Possibly other 

'Indian gentlemen would be wHHng tp help in this good Work if only it i* 
iirought to their attention. Perlmps they will do so,# for nothing else, 
than to help to provide training for nurses which nll^t be very useful in 
their own family circle. A complete course of training in the ho^tal 
^llasts for three years and costs about Rs. 1,400. 1 sincerely hope that thi# 
may be made well know^, for I am sure that there arc liery few ways itt 
which Rsal, 400 can be^pent with a better chance of doing good than in 
this, and I know that there are many Indians who wish to do good. , 




